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COMMON SCALLOP, OR ST. JAMES’S COCKLE. 


THovsanps will acknowledge that it is de- 
lightful, on a summer’s morning, or when the 
heat of mid-day is passed, to wander along the 
beach, and to inhale the invigorating breezes of 
the ocean. But the number of those is not 
equally great who examine attentively the various 
objects to be found there so full of interest. 

The wonders which present themselves to the 
eye of the observer when the waters are calm, 
and objects can be seen at the bottom of the 
sea, are beautifully described in the following 
lines, by our American poet, Percival :— 

The floor is of sand like the mountain drift, 

And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow ; 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 

Their boughs where the tides and billows flow. 


The water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and waves are absent there; 
And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of the upper air. 
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There, with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-fiag streams through the silent water; 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter. 
There, with a light and easy motion, 

The fair coral sweeps through the clear, deep sea; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 

Are blended like corn on the upland lea. 
And life in rare and beautiful forms 

Is sporting amid these bowers of stone, 
And is safe when the wrathful spirit of sterms 

Has made the top of the waves his own. 


The poetry of shells is sufficiently abundant 
to furnish materials for a volume; and it is by 
no means confined to description. There are 
many shells which are associated with the most 
touching poetry of the olden time. 

For example, the Common Scallop, or St. 
James’s Cockle, the well-known badge of the 
pilgrim from the Holy Land, is common in the 
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seas of Europe, and along the southern coasts 
of England. The shell is unequivalve—the 


upper or left valve being flat, the under or right 
valve concave internally. Each valve has from 
fourteen to sixteen angulated rays; those of 
the lower valve are sulcated longitudinally. It 
occurs in a fossil state in tertiary deposits in 
Italy, and belongs to the family Pectinide (scal- 
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lops, oysters). When well treated by a good 
cook, it is said to make arich and excellent 
dish. When so prepared, these shell-fish are 
termed “ Quins,” in allusion to the great trage- 
dian and epicure, whose judgment in the deli- 
cacies of the table was unquestioned. 

Another shell of the same class, called the 
Gibbous Scallop, is a native of the Atlantic and 





THE FLOUNDER SCALLOP. 


American Oceans. The scallops move rapidly 
backwards in an undulating manner by flapping 
their valves. Several species abound in our 
seas, and some are considered as delicacies. 
The Flounder Scallop. This species is a 
native of the Indian Seas, and has its name 
from the circumstance of the upper valve being 
of a rich reddish-brown, while the lower one is 


GIBBOUS SCALLOP, 





TUBERCULATED SEA-EAR, 


white, being thus bi-colored like a flat-fish. 
The different kinds of scallop have been used 
from time iinmemorial to form pin-cushions, by 
leaving the shell entire and inserting the mate- 
rials, ornaments of the pin-cushion, between 
the two valves. Some we have seen highly 
varnished, and having the edges of the shells 
gilded. 
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There is a considerable class of shells called 
Sea-Ears, from a slight resemblance in form to 
the human ear. We give as an example the 
Tuberculated Sea-Ear. The. animal here is 
represented crawling with its shell uppermost, 
at a; the interior of the shell is represented at 
6. This species, which is common at Guernsey 
and Jersey, is used as food; and probably the 
other species are equally palatable. A learned 
writer, who assures us that as an article of food 
this genus is by no means to be despised, adds: 
** We have eaten Haliotis tuberculata, and when 
served by a good cook it is tender and sapid. 
The large fleshy foot, if not properly managed, 
is apt to be tough.” He further informs us that 
**the people of Guernsey and Jersey ornament 
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their houses with the shells of this species, dis- 
posing them frequently in quincunx order, and 
placing them so that their bright interior may 
catch the rays of the sun. We have often 
thought that some of the large and splendid 
intertropical species, whose exterior, after re- 
moving the outer coat, takes a polish almost 
equal to the natural brilliancy of the inside, 
might be converted into dishes for holding fruit ; 
if mounted with good taste, their indescribable 
iridescence would materially add to the richness 
of an elegant table.” 

Poetical fancy seems to have dictated the 
name of the shell called Noah’s Ark. This 
species is a native of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
of the seas of Europe. Mr. Swainson, who 
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NOAH’S ARK. 


established the sub-genus, says: ‘The animals 
of these shells affix themselves to other bodies, 
by a particular muscle, which is protruded 
through the gaping part of the valves.” Some 
of this species were found on the western coast 
of South America, and among the Islands of the 
South Pacific Ocean, moored to stones, shells, 
and coral rock, at depths varying from the 
VOL. LiIl.—42 


, 


surface at low water, to the depth of many 
fathoms. 

We have already referred to the Pearl Oyster. 
The pictorial specimen of this interesting shell, 
here presented, is that of a young, or at least 
not an aged specimen ; it is marked with beauti- 
ful foliations, which disappear when the shell 
has attained to a large size. The valves are 
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PEARL OYSTER. 


semicircular, greenish externally, and lined in- 
ternally with a layer of the most beautiful nacre. 
From the size of the ornaments made from this 
nacre, or mother-of-pearl, some idea of the 
magnitude attained by the shell may be obtained. 
Were it only for the production of this article, 


pointed, Of this class of shells the Royal Murex 
is one of the most interesting species. 
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ROVAL MUREX. 


so much in request for all kinds of “ bijou- 
terie,”. this shell would form an important ob- 
ject of commerce ; but, yielding as it does its 
nacreous lining in such abundance and solidity, 
it affords also those more valued nacreous drops 
or nodules called pearls, estimated in the East, 
from time immemorial, as “‘ of great price” —the 
ornaments of kings. Pearls are procured in both 
hemispheres. In the Old World, the Gulf of 
Persia, the west coast of Ceylon, and the coast of 
Coromandel are the chief pearl-stations. The 
Algerine coast and the Sooloo Islands also afford 
these treasures. In the New World, the neighbor- 
hood of St. Margarita, or Pearl Island, and other 
localities along the coast of Columbia, are noted, 
and the Bay of Panama also produces them. 
Shells of the class Muricide are the destroyers 
of certain other classes of shells, and prowl 
about in quest of prey. They drill the shells 
which inclose their victim, and drain out its 
juices, adhering until it is almost utterly con- 
sumed. Nor is this destruction carried forward 
on a limited scale. When we consider the num- 
ber of species included within the two families 
in question, and the countless thousands of in- 
dividuals of each of these species, and reflect 
upon their voracity, we may form some slight 
idea of the extent of their operations, and of the 
consequent influence they must exert in main- 
taining the balance of creation. Throughout all 
seas are these carnivorous mollusks carrying on 
their appointed work; in ministering to their 
own necessities, they fulfil the great part in the 
vast scheme of creation to which they are ap- 





This splendid shel) is found along the western 


coast of Central and South America, It is one 
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COMMON THORNY WOODCOCK. 


of the ornaments of the cabinet of the concholo- 
gist; nor can words convey an adequate idea of 
its gorgeous coloring. 

To this same class, the Muricide, belongs the 
Common Thorny Woodcock. This species, 
known also by the rather poetical name of 
Venus’s Comb, is a very beautiful and striking 
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shell, remarkable for the length and slenderness 
of its pointed spines, arranged in regular order, 
indicative of the periodical developments of the 
edge of the mantle. It is found in the Indian 
Ocean ; specimens are brought from the Mo- 
luccas. 

Mythology furnishes a name to other species 





VARIEGATED TRITON. 


of Muricide. Not only Venus, who may justly 
claim the distinction of giving her name fo many 
shells, from her having been fabled as a daughter 
of the sea, but the Tritons also are duly honored 
by the scientific classifiers of shells. We give, 
as a specimen of them, the Variegated Triton. 
This handsome species, commonly called the 
sca-trumpet, or Triton’s Shell, is found both in 
the seas of the West Indies and those of Asia, 
within the tropics. The ground color is white, 
elegantly variegated with red and bay; the 
aperture is red; the columellar lip wrinkled 
with white; the edge of the outer lip is spotted 
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with black, each black mark having two white 
denticulations. 





Socrat Quatities.—A man who to good na- 
ture adds the general endowments of good breed- 
ing, provided he rest contented with a simple and 
unaffected manner of behaving and expressing 
himself, will never be ridiculous in the best so- 
ciety, and, so far as his talents and information 
permit, may be an agreeavle part of the com- 


pany. 











TIE CHILD OF THE PRAIRIE. 


BY METTA VICTORIA FULLER. 


(Concluded from page 412.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Fretprine@ received word which made it 
absolutely indispensable that he should go East 
and attend to his long neglected interests there. 
What to do with Myrtle he did not know. He 
could not take her with him, for he had never 
hinted to his friends of his adoption of the little 
girl; and, besides, he had so much to do and so 
many places to visit. He dreaded the effect of 
the separation upon her, for he was her only 
friend; and he knew that she would feel very 
desolate without him. He could have her 
boarded, of course; but he did not wish to trust 
her in any common hands, for he expected to 
be away a year. Finally, he concluded to ask 
the child’s advice. 

** Oh, papa, take me with you! take me with 
you !”’ was at first her passionate cry; but, when 
she found that that could not very well be, she 
said: ** Why not put me in the seminary, papa, 
where all the little girls in Wakwaka are sent ? 
I shall be so unhappy, I know; but my studies 
will be some comfort; and I should like to learn 
music, so as to play for you when you come 
back.”’ 

Hugh had an abhorrence of boarding-schools. 
He believed that many young ladies learned 
more lessons in dissimulation, extravagance, 
envy, affectation, and exaggerated sentiment, 
than they did in anything useful. He knewthe 
principal of the Wakwaka School, however, 
and liked her well as a woman of character and 
high moral purposes. He trusted greatly, too, 
to Myrtle’s intense love of nature, and to the 
influences of her early years, to defend her from 
the frivolities he so dreaded. 

In a few weeks, his arrangements were all 
completed; and one spring morning he left his 
little Myrtle, weeping inconsolably in the arms 
of Mrs. Dennison, her new protector. 

** She must have all that is necessary to enable 
her to appear as well as the rest of your pupils: 
there will be no trouble about the bills, Mrs. 
Dennison. And every accomplishment for 
which she seems to have a liking she must have 
the means of acquiring. If she has any pecu- 





judicious care, and I shall be fully satisfied 
with what you do for her. Love her, if you 
can; and I know you will, for she is a tender 
flower, and will wither if left too solitary.” 

Mr. Fielding’s voice trembled a little as he 
uttered the last sentence; and he kissed poor 
Myrtle hastily, for fear the lady would see the 
tear upon his cheek. The next instant he was 
gone; and Myrtle was left to begin her new 
course of life. 

It was many days before there was much 
color in her cheek, or light in her eye; and her 
kind guardian did not put her immediately into 
the school routine. 

Like one of nature’s fairest flowers, her spirit 
expanded in the sunlight of affection; and, as 
she was sweet, unoffending, beautiful, and the 
probable heiress of the rich Mr. Fielding, every 
attention was showered upon her, until the 
smiles were won back to her dark, luminous 
eyes, and the roses to her cheeks. 

The wonderful amount of unexpected know- 
ledge possessed by her new pupil astonished 
Mrs. Dennison, while her ignorance of some of 
the “first branches” was equally surprising and 
amusing. Geography and grammar were un- 
known to her, while she could talk in Latin 
and French, quote page after page of classic 
poetry with beautiful emphasis, and tell more 
about botany, ornithology, and geology, than the 
most advanced scholar of the school. Besides 
this, she had many quaint and philosophical 
ideas which made her appear surprisingly pre- 
cocious, but which were simply the result of 
her having been made the sole companion and 
friend of a man of polished education and gifted 
mind. . Her teacher went to work to “‘ systema- 
tize’ her acquirements, and instruct her in 
things practical in the society about her. 

A year seemed a great while to Myrtle. The 
confinement to rules of one who had lived so 
free a life was, at times, rather burdensome; 
and she welcomed the long vacation with ex- 
cessive delight for the liberty it gave her, but 
mostly because her father was to come back to 
her. He came, bringing her many beautiful 
presents, which, at first, she was too happy to 


liar taste or talents, let them develop under your { regard. They went out and spent two or three 
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wecks at the cabin, in the old way, cooking 
their own meals, and rambling about the coun- 
try most of the time. 

Myrtle’s joy was sadly discomfited by learn- 
ing that Mr. Fielding had escaped from the East 
only long enough to make her a visit, and that 
he was going back for a long, long time, as soon 
as her school opened. It made every moment 
she spent with him still dearer. It sounded like 
a bell tolling at a funeral when she was sum- 
moned back to her studies. 

Events shaped themselves so unexpectedly 
with Mr. Fielding, a journey to France being 
among them, and a long stay in that country to 
settle an estate coming to him from his mother, 
that he did not return to Wakwaka, after the 
first visit, for four years. 

In those four years Myrtle Fielding had 
grown into maidenhood—she was litt'e Myrtle 
no longer. The most lovely and beloved of the 
pupils at the seminary, distinguished for grace 
of manner and purity of soul, the pride of her 
guardian upon all occasions of public display, 
and the beauty of the school, she still pined, in 
loneliness of heart, for some one to belong to, 
some one who would call her daughter, and 
receive the lavish affection of her heart, which 
now continually wasted itself in the sands of 
vain regret. Such passionate, tear-bedewed 
letters as she addressed to her adopted father 
would certainly have called him to her side, had 
it been in his power to leave the interests which 
bound him where he was. 

It was a very dangerous state for a young 
lady’s heart to be in, this craving after love and 
confidence. Such stores of affection, lying 
ready to be given away, would be very apt to 
find somebody to ask for them; and, if their 
proper owner did not appear in due time, some 
interloper might receive what had been accumu- 
lating for his benefit. Of this danger, Myrtle 
herself was most profoundly ignorant; and 
Mrs. Dennison, wise and experienced as she 
was, had never given ita thought. Mrs. Den- 
nison’s young ladies were supposed to be beyond 
the reach of human weakness. 

Ah, Hugh Fielding! Hugh Fielding! where 
art thou while this fair child of thy affections is 
blushing and blooming into her sixteenth sum- 
mer? Hast thou no presentiments? 

Oné Saturday in May, Myrtle had permission 
to go out to “her home,” as she still called Mr. 
Fielding’s place. A man and his wife had been 
putin the cabin to keep things in order; and, 
whenever the young mistress chose to go out 
and spend her holiday rambling through her old 
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haunts, she was sure of a good dinner and a 
warm welcome from them. 

It was a delightful day, and, as she passed 
along, her satchel containing her portfolio of 
drawing materials on her arm, her heart exulted 
in youthful fulness of life. She had an especial 
object in her walk that day. She was going to 
make a sketch of the scene opposite the cabin- 
door, taking in the lake, the bluff bank, and 
the distant wooded height, to send to her father, 
who had requested it. He wished to give it to 
some of his friends at the East, to convey to 
them a glimpse of the paradise he had found. 
She was expecting that long-looked-for and 
hoped-for father home in a few weeks, to go 
away no more; and then she was to quit school, 
and they were to live together, and be as happy 
as of old. 

Thinking of all this, Myrtle could hardly 
wait until she got beyond the elegant resi- 
dences which stretched for a mile along Lake 
Street, before her gayety burst forth in singing ; 
and she went carolling along the beautiful 
road, rivalling the birds who warbled in every 
tree. 

She just stepped into the house to tell the 
woman she should be in to dinner, and to ask 
for a glass of water, and then went to select a 
spot for her sketching-ground; for she was 
eager to begin the task which had been asked of 
her by her father. 

Her peculiar gift was that of the artist; and 
her powers were considerably cultivated. She 
had already sent Mr. Fielding several drawings, 
which had pleased him exceedingly, both as 
evidences of her genius and as reminders of his 
long-neglected western home. 

After looking about a little, she concluded 
there was no place more appropriate in which to 
begin her work than the little bower which had 
been her favorite seat from infancy.. The stone 
was there, glowing with fresh emerald moss, 
and positively set in a sapphire ring of violets. 
The wild-rose tree, too, was putting forth its 
first blossoms. She ran down to the shore and 
threw pebbles in the water for a few moments, 
just out of excess of physical joy. 

** Crystals, agates, carnelians,’? murmured she, 
“precious pebbles to throw into your bosom, 
silver lake. But nothing is too rich to offer 
you, my beautiful. I would wed you with a 
ring, as the Doges did the sea, if I had any. 
rings to bestow.” 

Then she laughed at her own nonsense, and 
went back to her mossy seat. The shade of the 
elm was protection enough; so she flung her 
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bonnet to one side. Two or three roses, just 
out of pure love of them, she gathered and 
placed in her hair and bosom. 

“« Now, danghter, to work !”’ she said, address- 
ing herself in a very affectionate voice, as she 
drew forth pencils and a black drawing-book 
and began. ; 

Steadily she worked away for a long time, the 
color deepening in her cheek with the glow of 
satisfactory progression, utterly lost to every- 
thing but her absorbing and delightful task. 

There was an exquisite atmosphere over the 
distant banks and hills, bringing out every fea- 
ture of the scene in soft relief. For two hours 
she labored diligently, and paused to rest at 
last, as, leaning her elbow on her knee, she 
exclaimed: ‘“‘There, dear papa; I know you 
will recognize that.” 

After resting a moment, she shook off her 
weariness in a long sigh, and, tossing back the 
bright profusion of her hair, she glanced around 
her to take in the whole of the beautiful pros- 
I ect. 

“ Ciel’ she exclaimed, under her breath; 
and for an instant she almost grew pale. 

She was not the only artist who was out that 
morning. Not forty feet from where she had 
sat so coolly and contentedly, for so long a time, 
sat a young gentleman, engaged, like herself, in 
sketching. He was comfortably seated upon a 
camp-stool, to which was attached a sliding-box, 
in which were all the necessary appurtenances 
for painting in water-colors or drawing with 
pencils. At the moment when she discovered 
him, he was sitting in such a position that he 
must inevitably have been sketching the very 
spot she occupied, as foreground to the scene 
which lay beyond ‘her. Of course, he had put 
her in the picture, 

“‘ The impudent fellow !”? she murmured. 

And yet, had he not a right to go out sketch- 
ing, if he chose? Were the beauties of nature 
to be prisoned up and shut away from people? 
Had he been guilty of anything more than what 
she had been doing ? 

He was looking down upon his work while 
these thoughts rushed through her mind; and, 
when he glanced up, instead of looking at her, 
as she expected, his clear blue eyes darted their 
firm rays directly upon the spire of a church 
which towered a little out of a mass of build- 
ings, where a glimpse of the city was had beyond 
a little point of land which ran out into the 
lake. 

** Perhaps he had not put her in after all: how 
she wished she knew!” and Myrtle, affecting 
not to have seen the stranger, tied on her bon- 
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net, gathered up her portfolio, and retreated to 
the house. 

** Waal,” said Mrs. Jones, as she made her 
appearance, “your picter and the dumplins are 
done at the same time. Dinner is just ready: 
I’li ring the bell for the men, and we’ll set 
down.” 

The men! Myrtle had never known of but 
one man about the premises; and, as there was 
no farming to be done, she could not conceive 
of the use for another. Sure enough} the table 
was set for four. She asked no questions, but 
waited for the summons to dinner to gratify her 
curiosity in due time. Mr. Jones came in, pre- 
sently, and shook hands with her according to 
his custom, hoping to find her flourishin’. 

* Where’s John?” asked the wife, as they 
drew their chairs to the table. 

**Comin’,” said the husband, as he lifted the 
cover from a platter of fried trout. 

*““Comin’” he was, for at that minute he 
entered the door, doffing his straw hat with a 
graceful motion, and setting his camp-stool 
down in a corner. 

** My nephew, John Jones, Miss Fieldin’.” 

Myrtle made her coldest, most queenly bow. 
Nevertheless, she detected the slightest hint of 
a mischievous twinkle about the eyes of her new 
acquaintance, which the polite gravity of the 
rest of his countenance belied. 

He sat down to dinner. 

*You’ve ben a makin’ picters, too, haint 
you, John?” asked Mrs. Jones, as she handed 
him his coffee. “Did you and Miss Fieldin’ 
see each other when you was out? I reckoned 
you ’d meet.” 

“T saw Miss Fielding,” returned the young 
man, * but I cannot say whether she saw me or 
not.” 

Myrtle made no reply, being occupied with 
her fish. 

“You’ve both of you such a love for ram- 
bling about and takin’ likenesses, you ought to be 
acquainted. Two artists, as you call yourselves, 
at my table, I s’pose I ought to feel proud.” 

There was just the slightest haughty motion 
to Myrtle’s head, as good Mrs. Jones spoke of 
an acquaintanceship with her nephew, which 
proved a little innate aristocracy ; but the young 
girl was sweetness itself, and could not be for- 
bidding long at a time: so she smiled at the 
speaker, and kept her eyes carefully from the 
nephew. Mrs. Jones had not the least idea but 
that her handsome, wild, “smart,” fearless 
young relative was “fit for a queen’s” friend- 
ship; and neither was Myrtle quite sure but 
that he was. 
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“Proud of fiddlesticks! said her husband, 
testily. “If John would quit his do-nothin’ 
ways of trying to make an artist of himself, 
there would be somethin’ to be proud of. I’ve 
e’en-a’most give up all hope. If he’d quit 
pencils and papers and such little putterin’ 
trash, and take to lawyerin’ or farmin’, he’d 
suit me better. Not that I mean to be harsh,” 
he added, in a softer tone; “and not but makin’ 
picters is pretty work for young gals.” 

Myrtle caught the young gentleman’s eye, as 
old Mr. Jones concluded his speech, and laughed 
outright in her sweet, merry way. 

‘Do not make any apologies for being severe 
upon us,” she said. ‘* We know it’s the fashion 
of the world to think there is common sense, as 
they call it, in nothing but in making money: 
so we do not expect sympathy.” 

“True!” responded the nephew, emphatically ; 
and he and the beautiful girl opposite him began 
to feel more friendly. 

“Waal, how are we to get along without 
money, I’d like to know?” asked Mr. Jones 
senior, but in that gentle tone which he always 
used in speaking to Myrtle. 

“Oh, don’t ask me!” cried she; “I know 
nothing about it—I have never thought. I 
suppose papa furnishes me with what I want: 
and so I have not been obliged to ask.” 

* About as much as women usually know!” 
growled her questioner, with a laugh. 

A general good-humor prevailed at the close 
of the meal; after which, the youth—for he 
could scarcely have been of age—asked Myrtle 
if he might see her sketch. 

“With pleasure,” she replied, “if you will 
reward me with areturn. You, too, have been 
at work.” 

‘I find so much here that is beautiful,” he 
said, “that I have half-filled my book already. 
You may see all but the one I took this morning.” 

Of course, that excited her feminine curiosity 
to see that one above all the rest; and of course 
she pleaded until her wish was gratified. 

Myrtle took the sketch and held it in her 
hand without speaking. There was the smooth 
water, the rocky point, the glimpse of city be- 
yond, and, in the foreground, the elm-tree, the 
rose-bush, and herself. 

“Law, if he hasn’t got Miss Myrtle in as 
natural as her own face !”? exclaimed Mrs. Jones, 
delightedly. ‘* Did you set still and let him 
take you?” 

** She sat very still,” replied the artist, with a 
spice of enjoyment in his tone. “She scarcely 
stirred for two hours. Just the position I liked, 
too. See how exquisite the profile is, the grace- 
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ful bend of the head; while the pencil in her 
hand and the sketch in her lap give her an 
artistic air highly becoming to my picture.” 

“Thank you for flattering me through my 
likeness,” answered Myrtle, half vexed and 
half amused. ‘I do not think I should have 
sat so still if I had known who was in my 
vicinity. I shall only forgive you for your pre- 
sumption upon condition that you bestow the 
drawing upon me.” 

*T do nut ask your forgiveness,” said he, 
with that careless, proud, and yet gay manner 
which scarcely displeases, because of its frank 
independence. ‘‘I am privileged to sketch na- 
ture wherever I find her beautiful ; and, if there 
are accessories to the landscape which render it 
yet more charming, am I to blame for that?” 

Myrtle had no refuge except in the case of 
drawings. Any remark of hers about the pic- 
ture only called forth compliments which it was 
saucy of him to pay in that manner. Still, she 
was not very deeply offended at his audacity. 
She admired his drawings, many of them done 
carefully im water-colors, very much, and saw 
that the glow of real genius had touched his 
pencil, and graced even his most careless 
sketches. 

Where there is sympathy of tastes, it does not 
take long before interest and friendship are felt. 
Talking enthusiastically about the various places 
remarkable for beauty in the neighborhood, 
Myrtle found herself tying on her hat to intro- 
duce her new acquaintance to a favorite haunt 
of hers which he had not yet discovered. And, 
if John Jones could hardly appreciate the 
beauty of the spot, as pointed out to him by the 
excited young creature before him, for thinking 
of the clustering glory of her hair, the faultless 
loveliness of her features, and the expression of 
infantine innocence lighted with brilliancy of 
soul which rendered them doubly attractive, it 
must likewise be confessed that Myrtle caught 
herself at many a stolen glance at the face of 
the high-spirited, interesting boy. 

Boy! Myrtle would have resented the term 
almost as quickly as he. Nevertheless, as he 
was not quite twenty-one, he would have had to 
submit to it. 

“A handsomer couple were never seen no- 
where,” muttered his aunt to herself, as she 
watched them coming slowly back to the house, 
conversing with animated looks and sympathetic 
smiles. ‘*They take to each other mightily, 
too, I can see. I reckon John will fall in love 
with her. Sakes, what a match it would be!— 
two such good-lookin’ picterin’ people: it would 
be like a story-book.” 
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She kept her thoughts to herself very wisely, 
filling Myrtle’s pockets and satchel with some 
eake she had baked on purpose for her while 
she was out walking. 

Myrtle, too, was she anything but a school- 
girl, as she returned along the road towards the 
seminary, feasting upon bits of cake for which 
she had a double appetite, since she never got 
any except when she went out visiting? The 
satchel and the cake made her look very much 
like a “ bread-and-butter miss; but something 
deepened in her. eyes and flushed upon her 
cheek which spoke not altogether of school- 
books or bonbons. 

Myrtle never breathed a word of her adven- 
ture to any of her companions, who would 
have gone half wild with romantic sentiment to 
hear of it. She told Mrs. Dennison that she 
had had a very pleasant day, and showed her 
the sketch she had made for her father. 

The lady praised it highly, and felt an emo- 
tion of pride in the success of her pupil, know- 
ing that such a proof of her talent would delight 
Mr. Fielding, and that a part of his approval 
would of course fall upon her. 

Mrs. Dennison was a widow of about Mr. 
Fielding’s age; and it would not be unparalleled 
if some hopes of an endearing relationship to 
Myrtle had induced a portion of the extreme 
kindness she showed her. 

The next Saturday, Myrtle went again to 
‘her home,” and every Saturday henceforth for 
This was always her custom in feasible 
never be 


weeks. 
weather; and Mrs. Dennison must 
blamed for not knowing the danger to heart and 
happiness her favorite incurring. 
Could she have dreamed that the people at the 
cabin had a nephew? or, if she had dreamed it, 
that have been 
pleased with an unknown John Jones? or that 
the said John was an artist, and a very hand- 
some, polite, and fascinating boy? or that, if 
such a person should be in existence, and stop- 


pupil was 


her fastidious scholar could 


ping with the people mentioned, that Myrtle 
would not at once avoid the place as she would 
poison? 

A golden mist hung over Myrtle’s studies, 
obscuring their meaning in a haze of splendor. 
Perhaps the reason of her great and startling 
happiness, her unwonted moods of reverie, her 
constant thrilling anticipations, was that she 
This did indeed 
tuke up a large portion of her thoughts; and 
she looked forward to the meeting with the in- 


was soon to see her father. 


tensity of a four years’ old anticipation. 
One Saturday she was no longer left to doubt 
the full meaning of her late emotionsg In the 
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bower beneath the elm, in an unexpected mo- 
ment of impassioned feeling, her boy-lover had 
sank at her feet; and she had smiled upon his 
avowal. 

She did not ask if he had position—if he had 
wealth—if her father would approve—if it was 
wise—if her lover was worthy of her—if she 
was doing her duty; for when did a young girl, 
for the first time in love, pause to answer such 
questions ? 

Myrtle believed as fully in the truth and 
worthiness of her lover as she did in her own 
existence. She knew her father would approve ; 
and, in the mean time, she waited for him in 
ardent expectation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Acatn Mr. Fielding stood upon the eminence 
from which he first looked down upen Wak- 
Below him lay a city of twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants; and on either side were 
gardens gorgeous with cultivated flowers, tree- 
shadowed avenues, fine mansions, and a costly, 
fashionable church. Beyond was the prairie 
upon which he had picked up the stray waif 
which had since become the “light of his 
eyes,” the delight of his existence—something 
to love, to plan for, to make happy. That 
prairie waved with wild grass and unnamed 
blossoms no it was chequered with 
fields of green corn and wheat just gilded with 
the June sun; and a railroad passed in a straight, 
shining line across its bosom. While he lingered 
and looked, the iron horse came shrieking and 
panting along it, in place of the majestic wild 
steeds which once swept in their might through 
the long and rustling grass. 

Thoughts of the past and present stirred 
strangely tender emotions in Hugh’s breast. 
He remembered the little creature he had held 
so closely to him as he rode over the hills; he 
remembered the tragic fate of her mother, that 
beautiful woman, who, alone of all the women 
in the world, had bowed down his heart, and 
whose weakness or whose falseness had poisoned 
all of his existence for the last twenty years. 

Thinking of all this, he hurried on, eager to 
greet his long-forsaken little Myrtle—for little 
she still seemed to him. He knew her better in 
memory than in present reality. He had left 
the coach on the hill, that he might have a 
better opportunity of observing the changes in 
the town. As he passed along the handsome 
street, he saw Mrs. Dennison’s door-plate on a 
larger building than she occupied when he left, 
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for her school had grown with the city. He 
rang, and was shown into a receiving-room, 
where he sent his name to Mrs. Dennison and 
his daughter. 

He sat waiting in impatient joy, eager to see 
his child again, when the door opened, and she 
glided in. He arose to his feet instinctively, 
but the words he was to have spoken were 
uusaid. 

It was all in vain that Myrtle had kept telling 
him in her letters how much she had grown, 
and that she was quite a young lady, and all 
that. To be sure, he had entertained a faint 
idea of her having put up some of her curls 
and lengthened her frocks a little, and that 
perhaps she would be a little awkward in her 
transition state from pretty embroidered panta- 
lettes to dignified long dresses. But this Myr- 
tle!—the word ‘‘ daughter” died in his heart, 
and another word leaped up. It was as if the 
vision of his early manhood—that gloricus 
vision which had invested life with such a 
brightness, only to vanish and leave it more 
dark and prosaic than before—again lived and 
breathed before him. Here was the same slen- 
der and rounded form, elate with health and an 
unconscious grace, the same brown hair falling 
in shadowy masses touched with gold, the same 
fair face, the same eyes beaming their luminous 
sweetness upon him. 

** Myrtle!” he murmured. 

She hesitated a moment, as if wondering why 
he did not open his arms to receive her, and 
then flew to him, and flung her arms about his 
neck, 

*“ Father! dear father!” she sobbed, with a 
little burst of joyful tears; and then she kissed 
his cheeks a dozen times, and leaned her head 
on his shoulder, laughing and wiping away the 
sparkling drops from her eyes. 

“* Father, indeed!” thought Hugh to himself, 
as those soft lips showered their kisses upon 
him. “Thank Heaven, though, I am not your 
father !” 

“Are you not glad to see your little girl?” 
asked Myrtle, suddenly, grieved at the silence 
with which he received her caresses. ‘Oh, 
papa, you have forgotten your Myrtle!” 

He yearned to take her to his heart, and kiss 
her with the passionate love which was strug- 
gling in his heart; but he felt that it would not 
be a paternal kiss, and so he gave her none. 
He knew that her girlish timidity would shrink 
from so sudden an expression of feeling, could 
she be conscious of its nature, and his percep- 
tions of truth were too delicate to permit him to 
deceive her. But oh, what a sweet hope had 
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flowered into beauty in his soul! Hugh Field- 
ing forgot that he was forty-eight yeacs of age. 
He was as strong, as handsome, as full of life 
as ever, and he forgot that he was growing old. 
He did not ask himself if he was the ideal of a 
young girl’s lover. The surprise was too sud- 
den, too overpowering—he did not as yet even 
question his own emotions. 

** No, Myrtle,” he said, “I have not forgotten 
you—scarcely for an instant. I have been as 
eager as you for this meeting. But I was so 
surprised to find you so tall, so beautiful, so 
much of a young lady !” 

Myrtle blushed and laughed. 

**Didn’t I tell you, papa, that you would be 





astonished ?” 

At this moment Mrs. Dennison came in, 
having paused to arrange her ringlets and put 
on a new, coqueitish little thread-lace cap, 
with lilies-of-the-valley drooping from its soft- 
ness, and mingling with her still raven curls. 

The beautiful and satisfactory appearance of 
her pupil had had the desired effect upon Mr. 
Fielding, for he greeted her with marked plea- 
sure. His joy, his gratitude, tinged his manner 
with rosy warmth; and she being equally grati- 
fied, they were a happy trio. 

* Would you think, Mrs. Dennison, papa was 
amazed to find me grown so tall!” cried the 
young girl. ‘* He imagined I had stood still for 
the last four years.” 

**T suppose he hardly realized that he would 
have a young lady on his hands, ready to be 
introduced into the world. Do not you think it 
a great responsibility, Mr. Fielding?” with a 
sweet smile. 

“ Why, yes! certainly; it presents itself to me 
in a new light,” was the rather hesitating reply. 

‘*Oh, papa, I assure you I shall not be the 
least trouble,” laughed Myrtle. ‘I have never 
teazed Mrs. Dennison very much, and I shall 
teaze you still less. I feel quite competent, 
now, to take care of myself.” 

“‘ Your daughter says truly that she was never 
much trouble to me. She seems more like a 
child than a pupil. It will be a severe struggle 
for me to give her up to you. I feel like a 
mother to her.” 

** You have been very, very kind,” murmured 
Myrtle, leaving her clasp of her father’s hand 
to glide over and give her preceptress a kiss. 
* But we shall live so near that I can come to 
see you every week, and you can spend the 
vacations with us. Will not that be pleasant, 
papa ?” 

‘‘ Delightful!” he replied ; for whatever please] 
Myrtle, pleased him. 









Myrtle had to resign her new-found treasure 
while he went to his hotel to rid himself of the 
dust of travel. But he returned, by invitation, 
to tea, and she had a happy evening. Once 
Mrs. Dennison sent her from the room for a 
while upon some excuse, for, as she told Mr. 
Fielding, she had an important matter to speak 
of, which her interest in the dear child prompted 
should be said. 

“You know,” she said, in this confidential 
communication, “that Myrtle is no longer a 
child. She has graduated with the first honors 
of my school, and must now take her place in 
society, Mr. Fielding. She requires a female 
friend and chaperon: some relative of yours, 
perhaps, you can invite to reside with you for 
that purpose. I wish that Myrtle had a mother; 
but, as that cannot be, I think it well for you to 
think of what I have suggested; and more 
especially, as you are only her adopted father, 
to be sure you think of her as fondly and ten- 
derly—” 

**] do,” interrupted her listener. 

*“‘As if she were your own child; yet the 
world—since we live in the world, Mr. Fielding, 
we must regard its dictates.” 

Hugh was really much obliged to the lady for 
what she had said and hinted. He confessed 
that, since he had seen Myrtle, some idea of 
this difficulty had dawned dimly upon his mind, 
but he had not yet had time to reflect upon it. 
If Mrs. Dennison would consent, he should 
leave her pupil with her a few weeks, until 
some arrangements could be made. 

She would 
have an opportunity of impressing upon him 
deeply the necessity of a mother for Myrtle. 


This plan pleased her very much. 


In the mean time, as the object of this discus- 
sion came gliding in her radiant beauty back 
into the room, Hugh smiled at his inward 
thought of how little Mrs. Dennison knew of 
his real purposes, of how little she suspected 
the ease with which he could take upon himself 
the office of protector. Thus do people often- 
times work at cross-purposes. 

Myrtle sang and played, bewitching the heart 
of her bachelor guardian more and more; and 
when at last she kissed him good-night, and he 
went to his dreams, they wore more the roseate 
hue of twenty-two than forty-eight. 

The next day, he began to display that energy 
which had not particularly marked his character 
since the mainspring of hope had been with- 
drawn. He took Mrs. Dennison and Myrtle 
out to his place to select a situation for the 
mansion which he had already partially con- 
Of course, the elder lady was glad 


tracted for. 
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to have a voice in a matter which might here- 
after be of importance to her; and she took it as 
a very favorable symptom that she was asked to 
make one of the party. Hugh was only acting 
upon her suggestions that he must have a cha- 
peron for the young girl. 

They alighted before the cabin door, where 
John Jones, the artist, came out and assisted 
the ladies to alight. Did Hugh mark the blush 
upon the cheeks of the young couple? Of 
course he did not. Never was there a man 
blinder to truth and fate than he. 

After Mr. Fielding had exchanged greetings 
with the tenants of his house, and been intro- 
duced to their nephew, he invited the latter to 
accompany them, and they started out on their 
search. 

The fine, artistic taste of the boy at once 
attracted Hugh’s attention, and he learned that 
the young man was an artist by profession. It 
was John himself who, with becoming modesty, 
pointed out the spot which he would deem most 
desirable; and its admirable fitness striking all 
the rest of the party, helped to complete the 
good opinion Mr. Fielding had involuntarily 
formed of him. 

“There is certainly a good deal of genius 
about that young fellow,” he remarked to Myr- 
tle, when John was busy tatking about pictures 
with Mrs. Dennison. ‘“ He has a glorious eye— 
full of fire and frankness.” 

How the young girl’s heart leaped up!—while 
she made not the least reply. Alas, Hugh flat- 
tered himself that that glowing cheek and 
drooping eye was an evidence of some gentle 
emotion for him! 

Learning that the young artist had made ar- 
chitecture his study, Mr. Fielding gave him a 
commission to draw the plan for the proposed 
residence, giving him a summary of what he 
should like as to size, style, and expense. He 
was usually a man of piercing vision, and but 
few things escaped his keen apprehension ; yet, 
all-absorbed as he was in his own dreams, he 
did not notice the expressive glance and stolen 
pressure of hands with which Myrtle and the 
young man parted. Mrs. Dennison, too, bewil- 
dered by gorgeous visions of a mansion over 
which she was to preside, the site for which she 
had just seen selected, was deaf, and dumb, and 
blind to everything but Mr. Fielding. 

So the party drove back to town as contented 
with each other as when they started out. 

Myrtle was impatient to get away from the 
seminary, as school-girls usually are. She did 
not know how to wait for the new house. If it 
would not have involved the necessity of driving 
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John Jones away, she would have wished the 
cabin immediately vacated, that they might re- 
turn to their old, romantic way of living. Mrs. 
Dennison was so continually with them that it 
seemed as if she should never get an opportu- 
nity of revealing to her father the weight that 
was on her heart—a confidence she did not fear 
so much to make, since she saw how he favored 
her lover. When she actually found herself 
walking out to the farm alone with Mr. Fielding, 
her heart began to palpitate frightfully with an- 
ticipation. She found that what she so longed 
to say was very hard to put into words, after all. 
So they passed onward, Hugh doing most of the 
talking, until they reached the bower. The 
sight of the spot where her lover had sank upon 
his knee at her feet impelled her to the trial. 

‘Dear father,” she began, in a faltering 
voice, “‘I have wished so much for an opportu- 
nity—” 

A long pause, while she stood picking a rose 
to pieces, the color suffusing cheeks and brow. 

* Dear father—” 

‘* Never call me father again !” cried Hugh, in 
a sudden burst of passionate energy. 

She looked up amazed. His cheek was like- 
wise flushed ; and his dark eyes were bent upon 
her with an expression which she could not 
understand. 

**T cannot endure it,” he said, grasping her 
hand tightly. ‘Every time you have uttered 
that word since my return, it has almost dis- 
tracted me. Cannot you guess why, Myrtle?” 

Her eyes fell under the glow of tender light 
which burned in his. She trembled with a 
sudden apprehension. 

“It is because 1 love you with other than 
paternal love, darling Myrtle. Since the first 
moment of my return, I have felt how impossible 
it was for me to resist the torrent of passion 
which rushes through my heart. You are to 
me my Myrtle—the Myrtle of old, whom I 
once loved with the fervor of youth. It is true 
that your mother—for I feel that she was your 
mother—was false; but, in your heart, Myrtle, 
there is nothing but truth. You have not 
learned the ways of the world. You are my 
boyhood’s dream. Will you marry me?” 

Poor child! how she trembled! He thought 
it was all with maiden timidity, and put his 
arm around her and drew her to his side. She 
leaned her head upon his shoulder, sobbing: 
‘You are my father, Mr. Fielding. Oh, still 
remain so, or you will break my heart !”’ 

*‘ Father!’ again he exclaimed, in a voice of 
such concentrated feeling that she involuntarily 
looked up into his pale face. 








“T tell you I will not hear it. Wife is a 
much dearer term than daughter, Myrtle’”—how 
tenderly he spoke the word wife !—*“‘ and, if you 
cannot be that, I must go away again—back to 
the loveless life I led before I found you, a 
little sleeping, helpless child, upon the prairie.”’ 

With a great, high-hearted struggle of duty 
and gratitude over youthful love, Myrtle flung 
her arms, in the old childish way, about his 
neck. 

*You shall not do that, fa Hugh, I 
will be whatever you wish. I will be your wife, 
Mr. Fielding.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Fretptne was reclining at his leisure 
upon a knoll beneath a tree, half-hidden by the 
long grass which rustied around him. <A volume 
of “Shakspeare,”’ open at the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” had nearly dropped from his 
hand; for he had forgotten all about the fairies 
and the lovers of the play in musing upon his 
own happiness. The clink of workmen’s ham- 
mers, as they carved and polished the stone for 
his new house, smote upon his ears pleasantly: 
for, as the hum of the bee tells of summer and 
summer sweets, the soft tumult of the distant 
work told of a home and a wife. 

The first thing which roused him from his 
reverie was the sound of approaching voices, 
conversing in low but earnest tones. Looking 
up, he saw his Myrtle and the young artist 
slowly walking, arm in arm, to and fro, on the 
level stretch just beneath him. At first, he 
could distinguish no words, and, indeed, he did 
not wish nor intend to, though his curiosity was 
excited by the absorbing interest with which 
they appeared to listen and reply. At last, they 
paused quite near him, and, throwing their 
arms about each other, sobbed like two little 
children. 

“A pretty scene! behold it, ye heavens and 
earth !”? muttered Hugh, between his compressed 
lips, his vest-buttons ready to burst with his 
suppressed anger. “Is there no truth in wo- 
man ?” 

After yielding to their passionate grief for a 
time, Myrtle stood back, and folded her hands 
tightly together. He could see her beautiful 
face bathed in tears. 

** Go, John,” she said, in that voice of foreed 
calmness which tells most plainly of despair. 
“TIT must never see you again. You will not 
blame me, ever, in your thought, I know. You 


will not call me false. I should be false to every 
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impulse of gratitude and duty did I consult our 
happiness before that of my friend, my benefac- 
tor, my more than father. You know all that 
he has done for me—all the claims he has upon 
me. I should rather we should both be mise- 
rable all our lives than to be the one to inflict 
You do not ask it, do you, 





pain upon him. 
John?” 

**No, no, I do not. His claims are superior 
to mine. But oh, Myrtle, it is killing me!” 

* Don’t say that, John. You will be happy 
some time, if only to reward you for your noble 
sacrifice now: I know you will. Heaven will 
bless you. Good-by.” 

Her companion gazed at her as if he could 
not tear himself away. 

* Go, go, dear John. Good-by.” 

Oh, God, Myrtle! Good-by.” 

He turned from her with a listless, weary 
step, and went away, leaving her leaning against 
a young maple-tree, looking after him with 
blinded eyes. 

Hugh had heard and seen it all. Slowly his 
anger had melted away, as he heard this youth- 
ful 


evident happiness for him. 


pair bravely renouncing what was their 
For the first time, 
his own selfishness appeared to him. What 
right had he to require the love and duty of that 
young heart which had turned so much more 
Yes, he had 
to acknowledge, proud and conscious of his rare 
acquirements as he was, that John Jones, with 
his boyish beauty and enthusiasm and fresh 
feeling, was a more suitable companion than he 
for the fair girl who had chosen him. Yet he 
had not meant to be selfish. He loved Myrtle 
too well for that. Ah, it was always his fate 
to play the martyr—to see the untasted cup 
snatched away, to know no fruition of his 
hopes. He was too much of a hero to shrink 
from the crisis. He could not blight the happi- 
ness of two young souls for a few years of bliss 
for himself. He would emulate the generosity 
which he had just seen. He wanted to rise and 
call the boy to return and receive from his hands 
the most precious gift which he had to bestow. 
While he was still debating within himself 
whether it was possible for him thus suddenly 
to immolate himself, another person was added 
to the scene of which he had been an unknown 


naturally to a more fitting mate? 


spectator. 

A lady came along the path from the cabin, 
looking about as if in search of some one. 
When she caught sight of Myrtle, she paused a 
moment, and looked at her earnestly—but not 
more earnestly than Hugh was now regarding 
her. 


She was a fine-looking woman, of per- 








haps forty—-she looked thirty-five—and beauti- 
ful ag in her earliest youth. Her bonnet was 
swinging from her arm, for the day was warm. 
Her hair was put up in a classic braid behind, 
and clustered in rich ringlets down either side 
of her face; her cheeks were as fair as a girl’s, 
and flushed with exercise; her form was full, 
but graceful; and her step light. 

“Ts the dead alive?” gasped Hugh. 

She heard and saw him not: her eyes were 
upon the face of the young girl. She threw 
her bonnet and scarf upon the grass, and ran 
and clasped her in her arms. 

* My child—my own little Minnie! say, are 
you not?” she cried, holding the surprised gir! 
away from her, so as to gaze again upon her 
countenance. 

*T am Myrtle—Mpyrtle Fielding. What do 
you mean?” asked the young girl, confused by 
this unexpected apparition. 

* Fielding !”” said the lady, in a voice which 
thrilled to Hugh’s inmost heart. ‘ Hugh Field- 
ing !—was it he who found you?” 

“Tt was.” 

** And were you lost, fifteen years ago this 
day, upon a prairie? Speak, speak quickly: 
are you my child?” 

“Are you my mother?” was the response: 
and the two clasped hands and clung together 
as if they had longed for each other since the 
moment they were so terribly separated. 

* Myrtle, do I see you again?” said a deep 
voice beside them. 

Both started, but it was not our Myrtle who 
was addressed this time. The lady gave one 
glance of those still glorious eyes into Hugh’s, 
and sank fainting in his arms. 

“Forgive,” he heard her whisper, as her 
senses deserted her. 

Myrtle ran for water to the lake, while Hugh 
supported that beautiful head upon his bosom 
with a strange emotion. She was sure she saw 
him kissing those pale cheeks as she hastened 
back with her straw hat dripping from the wave. 

‘Jt was too much,” said Mrs. Sherwood, as 
**It is weak and foolish 

But to find my child, 


she came back to life. 
for well people to faint. 
and to find you, Hugh !” 

** Whose fault was it that you ever lost me?” 
he asked, with bitterness, as the dreariness of 
twenty years returned upon his heart. 

“Not mine alone,” was the reply. ‘ That I 
was not firm enough in resisting the mandates 
of a father, who had a selfish purpose in giving 
me to that man, that man,” she added, with a 
slight shudder, *‘ who perished so fearfully, and 
who was the father of my child; for that, I 
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shall remember him with respect, if not affec- 
tion.” 

When Mrs. Sherwood was recovered suf- 
ficiently to sit upon the grassy knoll under the 
tree, and tell the story of the past, while hold- 
ing tight to her daughter’s hand, she gave a 
brief account, which she afterwards made more 
circumstantial, of what happened after they 
were surprised by the Indians and her husband 
murdered. Herself and her companion in suf- 
fering, the wife of the other murdered man, 
were driven off in the wagon; and, in an at- 
tempt to escape with her child from the back of 
the vehicle, she had been detected, and jerked 
back so rudely as to cause her to drop the infant. 
They would not pause to pick it up, but hurried 
on, unmindful of her agony. 

She herself chanced to have a knife in her 
pocket, which she resolved should liberate her 
by death, if no other chance of succor offered ; 
and possibly it might be of service in securing 
her both life and liberty. 

The first day, they left the wagon, and jour- 
neyed on foot through the wilderness. Her 
companion sank down, and died before night. 
She journeyed on, urged by the speed of her 
tormentors, until the second night, when they 
bound her, hungry, weary, with bleeding feet 
and anguished heart, to the earth, and went off 
for water and food, intending to return and 
camp at that place. They had stopped before 
reaching water, because she could go no further. 
As soon as they disappeared down a hill-side, 
leaving not one to watch her, she cut the thongs 
which bound her, and ran for her life. She did 
not know, when she arose, that she could place 
one foot before the other; but fear and hope 
gave her superhuman energy. In a few mi- 
nutes, she came to a stream. In this she waded 
to put them at fault. The cool water soothed 
her wounded feet and revived her somewhat. 
She ran for a long time down the stream, until, 
coming to a wild place where rocks and ravines 
promised places of concealment, she made her 
way up the bank, and, by fortune, stumbled 
into a cavern, over which she drew the vines 
which had before concealed it, and lay down in 
the darkness, for it was now twilight. Over- 
come by fatigue, she fell asleep, despite her fear 
of wild animals and her wilder tormentors. 
When she awoke, it was day. 

All that day she did not dare to venture out. 
Some berries were growing among the moss at 
the mouth of the cave, and with a handful of 
these she cooled her thirst. Hearing nothing to 
alarm her, as soon as it again came night, keep- 
ing her knife open in her hand, she crept out, 
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and went, as rapidly as her strength would per- 
mit, still further away from the place. She 
walked half the night and slept the rest. The 
next day, she found berries; the third, she 
emerged from the woods into a strange country. 
A single cabin told of civilization. She crawled 
to the door, and was received by an old woman, 
whose husband hunted and fished for a living. 
There she was ill for a month, lying on a bed of 
buffalo-skins; but the people were as kind to 
her as they knew how to be. She had some 
money, but they would not take it. When she 
was able, the old man accompanied her a couple 
of days till they reached the edge of a settled 
country, and left her. She found out that she 
was a hundred miles from the spot where her 
husband was murdered. After various trifling 
adventures, by begging and working, she reached 
her own home, where every one had long given 
her up for dead. Her child, she had not a 
doubt, was dead. They told her about Mr. 
Fielding’s letter, and she then knew that her 
little babe had perished of fright and hunger in 
the solitary prairie. 

It was several years before she recovered 
entirely from the effects of her suffering and 
grief. She had never been a happy woman. 
By the merest chance she had heard, only about 
four weeks before, of the circumstance of a 
child being found and adopted by a gentleman 
near Wakwaka. She had come, impelled by a 
faint. hope, to that city, and there had heard 
more particulars. 

When she ceased her brief and hurried nar- 
rative, Hugh took the little trembling hand 
which lay in her lap, and pressed it between his 
own, as if to assure her that her troubles were 
over. 

“ Dear father,” whispered Myrtle in his ear, 
*‘ don’t you think you could be persuaded to let 
me pass as your little daughter, again?” 

** Go, puss,” he said, laughing, “ and find and 
bring back that boy you sent off in such a hurry, 
half an hour ago.” 

Need anything be said about a double wed- 
ding? or, how Mrs. Dennison, though an esti- 
mable lady, was not the mistress of the new 
mansion? or, of how the story is still told in 
Wakwaka of the finding of the beautiful Child 
of the Prairie? 
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Wirth love, the heart becomes a fair and 
fertile garden, glowing with sunshine and warm 
hues, and exhaling sweet odors, 

Age makes us tolerant; I never see a fault 
which I myself did not commit. 

























LESSON XXVIII. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 


Having thus explained the simplest modes of 
making isometrical cubes and squares, we shall 
proceed to exemplify the system of these as ap- 
plicable to the delineation of various objects and 
forms, first showing how these are contained 
within circles and cubes without reference to 
Believing that the pupil 
will more speedily obtain a knowledge of the 


any particular scale. 


( Continued.) 


practice of the art by inspection and study of 


examples than by close attention to theoretical 
rules, which at the best are dry and uninterest- 
ing to the general reader, as before intimated, 
we shall be unsparing in our illustrations, these 
conveying very rapidly to the mind the nature 


of the principles. 


To give the representation as in fig. 48. First 
draw the circle of any diameter, and put in the 


Fig. 48. 





cube a, d, c, b, f, and e, fig. 49; put in the lines 
6 f, bc, and measure from 6 tog. From g draw 


Fig. 49. 





> 


a line parallel to bc to n, and from ca line to 
mn; next, parallel to f 6, draw g kh to h; and 
from A draw h m; draw fe, and from e and m 
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Fig. 50. 





Fig. 52. 





Fig. 53. 





draw lines a and n’ parallel tog n or bc; from 
nn’ draw lines meeting in the point 0, and put 
in the line h o: the drawing is ccmplete. 


From 


an inspection of the figures 50 and 51, the pupil 
will be able to draw in the representation as 


Fig. 52 gives the isometrical representa- 


tion of two blocks of stone. In fig. 53 a@ repre- 
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sents a block laid across two blocks placed in 
the position as in fig. 52. To copy this, draw 
the circle and cube as before, and put in the two 
blocks as in fig. 52; then from e measure to c, 
fig. 54, and from c to d; measure and put in the 





height of the block from ¢ d toa and b; parallel 
to the side a’, draw from a and } to n and m, 
and from c to 0; join a b, n in, and no: the 
figure is complete. The two blocks on edge, 
represented isometrically in fig. 55, will be copied 


Fig. 55. 





very speedily by proceeding as follows: draw in 
the circle and cube as formerly; and from a 
measure to 6, and from } toc anda (fig. 56)— 


Fig. 56, 





these give the thickness of the edge of the blocks, 
as in the copy; next measure from @ to e—this 
gives the length ; and from a, e to g and A—this 
gives the height of the block. From c and d 
and 6 draw the lines 4 n, c m, and d o, meeting 


< 





| 
| 





the diagonal oe; from A draw ¢ vs, parallel to 
og, the lines hv and t s; and from g, n, m, o, 
draw toh,v,t, ands: the representation is com- 
plete. 

In fig. 57 is given the representation of an 





oblong block standing perpendicularly on a flat 
stone. The method of drawing it is shown in 


fig. 58. From a draw tod and c—these give the »¢ 


Fig. 58. 





length of the sides of the under block; from a 
measure to b—this gives the thickness; from 
this point, parallel to a c, a d, draw lines meet- 
ing perpendiculars from d and c: the right and 
left hand faces of the under block are finished. 
From @ measure to e, and from e to A and g, 
these lines being parallel to a c and a d, and 
give the breadth of the faces of the oblong block ; 
from e measure to /, and put in the square o m, 
ln; join all the points, and the figure is com- 
plete, the distance e / being the height of the 
block. 





TRUE BEAUTY. 
BY DELPHINE P. BAKER. 


It is a pearl—a priceless gem, 

That preud Sultana may not wear; 
It is not seen in diadem, 

Nor e’en in queenly form so fair. 


Nor does it deck the fairest brow, 

Where youth and beauty are entwined ; 
But ah! it is the early vow 

Of Christian love, within the mind. 
















BY ALICE B. 


“ What hast thou, oh heart, I said, 

For which to offer thanks, canst now recal) 
Worthy tor this rejoicing?” 
Watnot Lawn, November 30, 1856. 

I Ave risen earlier than usual, to-day, to 
number, in the silence and solitude of my own 
little dressing-room, some of the happiest and 
some of the most mournful events of the life 
partially chronicled in this volume. 

As I took it from the inner recess of my 
writing-table five minutes since, how many 
memories were recalled by the fly-leaf at which 
it opened! My maiden-name is written there— 
** Frances Hayne”’—and the date is the very day 
on which I promised to marry Andrew Finlay. 
It is commenced with a history of our acquaint- 
ance, with my foolish aversion to his unromartic 
name, my mother’s graver suggestion that he 
seemed too old and staid for me, though there 
was, in reality, but seven years’ difference in 
our ages; and my father’s more worldly objec- 
tion, that \e inherited no wealth, and had just 
commenced business for himself with a young 
man’s vicissitudes before him. 

All yielded to time and better feeling. I had 
been a happy wife eight years when I laid down 
my pen at the last sentence of this occasional 
record, written on my birthday, August twenty- 
fifth. As I locked my desk and went out upon 
the piazza, I did not find my husband there, as 
I expected. He had stayed away from business 
in honor of the day, and we were to have an 
early dinner by ourselves, and a sail upon the 
bay in his beautiful boat—the ‘Sea Shell”— 
towards nightfall. This was the programme of 
the simple pleasures we had arranged for this 
looked-for anniversary ; and the lover-like of- 
fering of a bouquet of tea-roses and mignonette, 
which I found beside my plate at breakfast, was 
dearer to me than the costly shawl he had 
ordered from Calcutta, and which had arrived 
in time, as such things rarely do. 

So I turned, and went into my own room 
again. It looked so neat and bright, just put in 
order for the day. The muslin curtains, with 
their pink linings, looped back by a ribbon of 
the same shade; the carpet, a pattern of rose- 
buds and foliage on a clear white ground; the 
toilet set with pink and gold stripes alternating 
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about the rim; the oaken furniture of such 
graceful shapes; and all was my husband’s 
taste, that grave, practical Andrew Finlay. 
The guest chamber opposite was not less com- 
fortable; and the large nursery, opening from 
our own room, was as bright and cheerful as 
any parlor. I drew in the shutters to temper 
the morning sunshine, with a keen sense of 
enjoyment that all this was ours, the more so 
because of the dark days we had known of 
Andrew’s business anxiety and our straitened 
means; when our children in their babyhood 
pined for fresh air, and we could scarcely afford 
them the cheapest country lodgings; when we 
were crowded together in two small rooms, and 
I saw my husband turn from the disorderly, ill- 
served breakfast-table morning after morning, 
and go to his desk, which allowed no holidays 
then, to return after the brightness of the day 
had gone, wearied and dispirited by unvaried 
routine. 

The last five years had been of almost unex- 
ampled prosperity, though it was all owing, 
through God’s good care of us, to the steady 
perseverance of those same dark days in which 
Andrew was laying deep and broad the founda- 
tion of his widely extended business; and I 
remember that more of pride than I then recog- 
nized mingled with my happiness that morning, 
and I said in my heart: “My power and the 
might of mine hand hath gotten me this 
wealth,” with Isracl of old; for were we not 
one in all things? and had he not told me again 
and again that it was for my sake he had toiled, 
my love that upheld him, and my care and 
industry that 4ad cemented, as it were, his for- 
tunes? 

So I went out again upon the piazza, and 
thence slowly down the lawn towards the river- 
side, turning back now and then to notice how 
rapidly the climbing shrubs we had planted 
were creeping upwards, catching, with their 
rings and tendrils, the projections of the light 
ornamental cornices of the porch and verandas, 
draping the windows, and adding living beauty 
to the graceful proportions of our home. Two 
huge walnut-trees and a clump of elms cast a 
flickering shadow on the sheet velvety lawn; 
and the borders were bright with scarlet gera- 
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niums, crimson-tipped fuchsias, and many-hued 
verbenas, that had escaped the heat and drought 
of summer by their sheltered lowliness. But 
the rain had come at last, brightening the grass 
and foliage, calling forth the late roses, and 
giving deeper fragrance to my favorite helio- 
trope. It was now “over and gone,” the sky 
was clearly blue, the breeze from the water fresh 
and cool, the gay flags on the rustic boat-house 
at the foot of the lawn fluttered restlessly, and 
mimic waves broke on the pebbly margin. 


PPP ~ ~ SAARAAA 


Earth, air, and sky, flowers, shrubs, and home— 


how beautiful, how tranquil they were that 
morning !—a birthday omen, I said, of the last- 
ing peace and rest we had finally attained, and 
the future to which I looked forward without a 
shadow of doubt or misgiving. 

As I stood quite still, thinking thus, and list- 
ening almost unconsciously to the happy voices 
of our three children playing behind the screen 
of evergreens that shaded the west wing, my 
husband came hastily from the boat-house and 
joined me. I saw instantly that something had 
vexed him, for a flush was just subsiding from 
his face, and he involuntarily smoothed his brow 
as he spoke. It was nothing, he said; only a 
party of stragglers who had landed below the 
boat-house, and were drying some old clothes 
and bedding they seemed to have picked up 
along the shore on the rail of the balcony that 
projected over the water. He had sent them 
away, and they had been abusive: that was 
all. 

I thought nothing more of it. We were often 
annoyed by idle boating parties, of the lowest 
loungers about the docks and wharves, landing 
at the foot of the lawn, and sometimes intruding 
upon the grounds and house itself. I was sorry 
Andrew had come in contact with any of them, 
fur James, the man, understood how to manage 
the intruders, and of late we had been seldom 
molested. 

Andrew gave me his arm, and we walked 
slowly back to the house, remarking all those 
things of which I have written; and then he 
read to me, I recollect, from a new English 
magazine, a charming household story, while I 
sewed, for I had not yet forgotten the habits of 
industry that had been of so much service in 
our earlier married life. 

“We have been very happy, dear wife,” 
Andrew said, as he put the book aside, and laid 
his hand upon mine. ‘* You have been such a 
friend to me. Please God, we shall pass many 
years yet together!’ And, when I parted the 


hair back from his forehead, as I rose and leaned 
over him and kissed that smooth white forehead, 
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I said “ Amen” softly, though not reverently, 
for alas— 
* We feel too strong in weal 
To need THEE on that road!” 

We did not have our sail, more to the chil- 
dren’s disappointment than my own. A heavy 
thunder-shower came up in the afternoon, 
which did not clear the air, but left a murky 
sultriness that was oppressive even afier night- 
fall. It was the commencement of a second 
week of great heat and languor, more oppress- 
ive, if possible, than that we had just escaped 
I, as an invalid, felt it severely. The 
wind came in fitful gusts from the southwest, 
but it brought no sense of freshness; and I 
wandered about the house, or lay upon the 
sofa, incapable of any exertion. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the rich have no daily trials. 
The poorer classes look on them as exempt from 
a!l mortal ills, with nothing to do but enjoy 
themselves from Monday till Saturday. As it 
was, I had never felt household care pressing 
more heavily. Willie, my youngest child, was 
sick and fretful, only satisfied when rocked or 
sung to by me. All the nurses in the world 
would not have taken ‘‘ mamma’s” place. The 
elder children, obliged to keep out of the sun 
and glare, rioted all day in the nursery. We 
had had a succession of visitors through the 
summer, and the servants, especially the cook, 
had grown complaining and even insolent; yet I 
was not able to replace them just then, and had 
to overlook it as I best could. 

My birthday tranquillity had vanished; I 
thought no one had more care than I saw accu- 
mulating daily on my helpless hands. Even 
Andrew seemed tired of my despondency, and 
shared my moodiness, showing at times an 
irritation altogether foreign to his calm, genial 
nature. So gradually had I relaxed the watch- 
fulness over my spirit, that I have always espe- 
cially needed in time of illness, that I blamed 
him for what I should have charged upon my- 
self at any other time, and growing out of the 
veriest trifles. 

‘* Where is the paper?” I asked, one evening, 
as he stooped down to kiss me on his return 
from the city. I had been so annoyed by the 
cook*s manner, when dinner was ordered, that 
I had almost resolved to part with her, and 
thought to look over some of the advertise- 
ments. 

*T left it on my desk at the office. How 
have you been to-day, Fannie ?”’ 

The careless tone in which he replied to my 
question vexed me, though his voice and look 
softened as he asked for my health. 
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“I have not seen a paper this week. I wish 
you would think a little more of me and my 
aimusement when you are gone, shut up as I am 
all day.” 

I felt ashamed and sorry the instant I had 
spoken. He must have been tried beyond en- 
durance, for he turned away with a half groan, 
and threw himself upon the sofa I had just 
vacated, lying there with his hand over his eyes, 
without speaking, until dinner was announced. 
We had a silent meal, for I could not yet make 
up my mind to a concession, though my heart 
was heavy as lead; and we scarcely tasted the 
dinner that had cost me so much annoyance. It 
was just over when some neighbors dropped in; 
and I was obliged to exert myself to stife for 
the time the keen sense of mortification and 
real grief that I was enduring. 

*“So the fever is here at last,’’ was the star- 
tling announcement of Mr. Jones, whose whole 
conversational powers. were only equal to a 
review of the news of the day. 

Andrew started and looked towards me to see 
if I had heard, but I was pausing in an un- 
finished sentence addressed to Mrs. Jones: 
“What fever? Surely not the Norfolk pesti- 


lence rumor had threatened our city with the 
> 


season before 

“Ten more cases to-day, I’m told,” conti- 
nued Mr. Jones, entirely regardless of Andrew’s 
attempt to change the conversation; “and it’s 
a singular thing that so far they have been 
chiefly among the rich, and proved fatal in 
every instance. That was a sad thing—our 
poor friend Borland and his wife dying so near 
together.” 

A mute plea for forgiveness came instantly 
into my eyes as I looked again towards my 
husband. I understood at once that he had 
tried to keep all terror of “the pestilence that 
walketh at noonday” from my already excited 
nervous sensibility. The papers had been left 
through design, not carelessness. 

“T said to Mrs. Jones, when I heard of it— 
didn’t I, my dear?—that it was just what I had 
expected all along; and it was very fortunate 
we had not bought on that side of the island. 
Borland, poor fellow, was very anxious that we 
should have the place next to his. Don’t you 
recollect, my dear?” 

I have a very indistinct consciousness that 
Mrs. Jones went on with her history of the 
fruit she had been brandying that day, and 
continued to lament the predicted scarcity of 
** Morris Whites ;” but I only know that I did 
not wait for Andrew’s return to the parlor after 











be had seen them to the door, but sprang into } 
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his outstretched arms, and begged him to forgive 
my long-continued petulance and injustice. 

“TI know how you dreaded it, Fannie, when 
predicted in the spring; and I thought to keep 
it from you as long as possible. It does no good 
to dwell on such things, or to talk them over. 
Let us pray for all who are suffering, and be 
thankful for our own safety.” 

I did pray earnestly that night, if never be- 
fore, for all who were in anguish of body and 
mind, as I thought of those desolated homes, 
and tormented myself with feverish fancies as 
to how I should act in such a trial of love and 
faith, if Andrew should be stricken down with 
the contagion. ‘He would not dream of de- 
serting me, and I would watch by him,” I said, 
and overcame the sickening mortal fear of the 
disease with which I had read of its inroads the 
year before. I did not think that a still harder 
trial of faith and fortitude was in store. 

* Are you sure that Mr. Finlay has not come 
in this boat?”? I asked James, who had gone to 
the landing for his master’s packages, the next 
evening. 

**No, ma’am: he certainly has not come.” 
And with the answer a host of undefined appre- 
hensions started up. But I resolved on self- 
control, and forced myself to go back to the 
children, and interest myself in their histories 
of the day, and even to tell Willie “ Little Red 
Riding-Hood” twice over, though I often found 
myself pausing for words—while my mind wan- 
dered—and the child prompting me. 

** Will papa certainly come and kiss me when 
he comes home?” the little fellow said, turning 
back in the door-way, as he unwillingly fol- 
lowed his nurse to bed. 

** Yes, darling, run away:” for the minutes 
went by so slowly, as I watched the mantel 
clock, and I longed to be alone with my fears. 

It was almost dark, and I stood watching 
from the balcony, when the bell of the second 
boat rang as it neared the wharf. It came over 
the water like a knell to my excited imagination ; 
but, while I shivered and clung closer to the 
pillar against which I leaned, I chided myself 
for such foolish, groundless apprehensions. 
James came back alone. 

My heart beat faster and faster, almost to 
suffocation, as I made sure of this, and saw a 
note or letter in his hand. I thought he would 
never reach the house, that the light I rang for 
before he did so would never come; and then I 
tore off the envelop to read the confirmation of 
the worst, nay, of more than I could ever have 


imagined. 
“Keep calm, my blessed wife. 


Trust in God. 
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He may even yet spare me. I do not think our 
home is in any danger. It was my own rash 
hastiness: I threw those clothes into the river 
myself when the men refused todo so. I hare 
brooded over it the last three days. Forgive me 
if I have seemed less kind than usual. I have 
suffered so much thinking of you and the chil- 
dren. It is for your sakes that I am going to 
the hospital, that I do not come home to die. 
Death would lose its terror if watched over by 
you. God bless you! They will let you know 
how it goes with me. Bear up, precious one, 
for the sake of our children.” 

It was written from his dictation. He would 
not even peril us by his farewell. I recognized 
the hand of a friend who came to me an hour 
later and told me all there was to know. He 
was with Andrew when the faint dizziness 
came on which decided him to take medical 
advice. Mr. Henry heard him tell the physician 
that, for the past three days, he had been suffer- 
ing from indescribable languor and a racking 
headache; and at last, as if he dreaded to speak 
his own death-warrant, of the incident on my 
birthday morning. It was his own instant propo- 
sition to go to the Marine Hospital and await the 
crisis, as if it had all been determined on before ; 
and he had passed his house, going, as it were, 
to death, straining his eyes to catch the last 
glimpse of those he was leaving forever, while 
I sat amid the luxuries and comforts he had 
surrounded me with, but now denied to himself, 
in blind unconsciousness. 

Oh, the horrid fancies, the still more dreadful 
realities, of that night! I was left so utterly 
helpless, but for prayer; and, when I tried to 
pray, all my pride and ingratitude rose up before 
me. Then, if never before, I felt man’s utter 
dependence upon God’s mercy and forbearance. 
He had “comforted me on every side,” yet I 
had magnified trifling daily care into a burden. 
He had given me my husband’s love and tender- 
ness, yet I had claimed it as a right, and turned 
away from its expression, checked its fulness, 
by my coldness and injustice. I could be thank- 
ful for it then, when it was withdrawn from 
me, and most of all that we had not been suf- 
fered to part thus. A hundred little things 
flashed upon my recollection: that the balcony 
of the boat-house had been repainted the next 
day, though I had heard nothing of it before, and 
the children were forbidden to play there with 
this for an excuse; that I had several times seen 
Andrew start from his book or lounging-chair 
and walk hurriedly up and down the room; and 
that very morning’s parting, he had not sent 
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nursery window and kissed his hand “ good- 
by ;”” that he had turned back almost at the 
gate, and then, checking the impulse, walked 
rapidly away. To me he had been more than 
usually tender. -I thought it was to banish all 
self-reproach on my part for our recent misun- 
derstanding; and he had strained me to his 
heart as in the days of our early married life, 
and kissed my forehead again and again. 

Those early days! I had called them dark ; 
but how willingly would I have welcomed those 
clouds in exchange for the midnight blackness 
which now enveloped me. Pain, toil, priva- 
tion—what were they to this utter loss that 
threatened? I had no hope from the first. Mad 
projects of seeing him once more floated through 
my mind. I knew that no ordinary plea would 
admit me to those doomed walls, even me, his 
own wife, who had vowed to cherish him in 
sickness. But they were in want of nurses: 
could I not offer myself as such? or, as a pa- 
tint myself? My face was burning, my head 
throbbing with the fever of mental anguish. 
But, alas, my children! Could I desert those 
helpless little ones, his children? The wife 
and the mother’s love battled against each 
other; and I lay hour after hour, my head 
buried in the pillows, to shut out light and 
sound, long after the lonely, ghastly daybreak 
which brought neither hope nor comfort. Was 
not this harder to bear than the most incessant 
watchfulness, of the suffering and agony which 
I pictured so vividly, with the power of minis- 
tering to it, with the knowledge of each varia- 
tion, seeing the shadow of death before the last 
final stillness, pillowing the dear head, even 
though there was no consciousness in the rayless 
eyes, no murmur of love from the parched and 
blackened lips? 

But the knowledge that the tragedy was pass- 
ing in those prison-like walls, and that there 
was no one to whisper of home, no one to 
minister to the aching, longing heart, no tidings 
from the outer world, no message even of good 
cheer—this was the torture to which the resolve 
and power of sacrificing life, if needs be, were 
as nothing in the balance. 

I shut myself up from the well-meant kind- 
ness of friends, even from the very sight of my 
own household. The prattle of my children, 
turning, as it ever did, towards “ papa” as the 
centre of all their thoughts, stabbed ime like 
steel. Twice a day our faithful James brought 
me such intelligence as he had managed to col- 
lect—the most meagre items. I read them for 
myself in the public prints. How strange it 
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and dying! I could not force myself to think it 
was my husband. I read the familiar name as 
if it had been a stranger’s, with no interest for 
me save that of acommon humanity. I won- 
dered that the sun could shine,*that men could 
go about their daily avocations, that I could still 
think and reason, that I did not go mad with 
the torture of this dumb, vacant suspense. 

The end came at last. No friend or brother 
came to me gently, and said: “ He is released ;” 
no minister of God tempered the mournful mes- 
sage with heavenly consolations. My own 
eyes, strained by sleepless nights, by incessant 
weeping, read without tears then, for they were 
scorched and dried at the fountain. 

“ Andrew Finlay”—the dear name that had 
thrilled me with happiness so often when sub- 
scribed to some fond message of love and re- 
membrance—headed the fatal list of the dead 
the third day. 

I did not shriek or rave: I called my children 
to me, and kissed them as they looked fp 
wonderingly in my face. I talked with James 
very calmly, giving him the minutest instruc- 
tions for the day, and even wrote to Andrew’s 
widowed sister—what seemed to me a lie as I 
read it over—that he was dead. 

But God is very merciful: He sent uncon- 
sciousness in the absence of all other comfort; 
and days and weeks went by before I again 
framed a coherent thought. 

When I came to myself, it was night; and I 
knew a long time had elapsed, for a fire was 
burning on the hearth, and the curtains were 
drawn close against a cold autumn wind that I 
eould hear sighing through the leafless trees I 
had last seen shading the window with a wealth 
ef foliage. I did not comprehend this at first, 
but thought I had slept heavily, and was wea- 
ried by distressing dreams. Then the fire 
loomed up for a moment with a red glare upon 
the opposite mirror, and I saw two motionless 
figures before it. I was too weak to recognize 
er question them, almost to put my hand to my 
forehead, which I tried to do, as if it would help 
me think more clearly. As it touched my 
temples, I found my hair was shorn closely ; 
and then I heard the low wail of a young 
infant near the bed, and recognized my sister- 
in-law as she came nearer and stooped down to 
raise the puny, shrouded little weight in her 
arms. The deep black dress she wore, the 
child, my own helplessness—gradually the truth 
eame tome. I had given birth to that fatheriess 
little one, in the unconsciousness of delirium, 
and I was a widow. 

I must have swooned then, and no wonder, 
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with the rush of recollection that came over 
me; or, I fell again into the lethargic sleep 
which had preceded the return of thought and 
reason. Nor was I thankful at first for the 
boon of life when I again unclosed my eyes. 

“Why did I not die?” Why must I take up 
the burden of my lot, and awaken after such 
utter forgetfulness to the full measure of its 
loneliness? ‘Oh, my husband! my husband !” 
I said; “* would God that I had died for thee!” 
How could I pray for comfort and resignation to 
One who had “taken away the desire of mine 
eyes at a stroke?” 

But I was a mother. Again I heard the voice 
of that feeble life, so closely linked with mine 
and with my loss. Poor child! never to know 
a father’s kiss, a father’s blessing: and those 
children that he had so loved, whose helpless 
infancy he had watched over with me, for whose 
future life so many wise and kindly plans had 
been his daily thought! Oh, I had been very 
selfish, very blind! “Let me live,” I prayed, 
“for them. Give me double wisdom, and 
watch fulness, and patience for their sake. For- 
give my ingratitude when they are left me still, 
my Father.” Could I utter it in truth, in 
heart, not by my mute, powerless tongue. Oh, 
the bitter struggle! oh, the broken, sobbing cry 
of my soul at last—‘* My father, not my will !” 
And scarcely had the calm of this utter self 
abnegation stilled my throbbing, fluttering heart 
when it thrilled again more wildly than before 
It was only a step that I heard—not even ¢ 
whisper—a gentle, guarded tread at the threshold 
of my room. I could not have given the slight- 
est sign of life if my existence had even then 
depended upon the effort; and my eyes were 
fixed upon that opening door, as in the last 
straining gaze which takes a farewell of earth. 

It was midnight. The mantle clock had just 
chimed the hour. A faint light from the now 
smouldering fire sent strange shadows reeling 
upon the wall; and, as I watched them, I saw 
my husband enter! I saw his face, thin and 
haggard, ghostly pale—but still his face—turned 
towards the fire, the sleeping nurse, then, ap- 
proaching noiselessly, bend down over mine. I 
closed my eyes to shut out the phantom my 
longing heart had conjured up. No phantom, 
but a living presence! a warm, beating heart 
that pillowed my head in another moment; his 
own dear arms, though weakened by weary 
illness, and, of late, long watching by my bed- 
side, that upheld me. 

He is calling me now from our own room. 
How blessed a voice that has been won back 
from the silence of death! how clear the daily 
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living presence once yielded up to the terror of 
the grave! I have already written too long 
for my still feeble strength; but I could not 
offer up our united thanksgiving until I had set 
my hand to this record for my children and my 
children’s children of our Father’s goodness to 
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us this most eventful year. No words, no 
prayer, no life-long praise can utter forth this 
overflowing thanksgiving, not only for what we 
have received, but for the lesson that has taught 
me from whom it comes, and our utter depend- 
ence for all things upon His bounty, 
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DREss. (Continued.) 

ANOTHER point to be considered in selecting 
your toilet is your position as regards society. 
If your parents are in the habit of giving or 
attending evening parties, you will require suit- 
able dresses ; but should your family arrange- 
ments require daily nicety rather than occasional 
full-dress, you will consult comfort as well as 
good taste rather by selecting such articles of 
attire as will never look conspicuous. A plain 
silk dress is never out of date; you need not 
blush to appear in it at any chance reunion, 
whilst it does not look overdressed for your 
parents’ drawing-room. But then it should not 
be what the French call fagonnée: no streaming 
ends of ribbon, or imitation lace, or pretension 
of any sort. Let it fit well, and be.free from 
dust or stains, and then you will always look 
ladylike in it. Another point of consideration 
to those whose purses do not allow them to buy 
a great variety of dresses, shawls, &c., is that 
no one leading or expensive purchase should be 
of such a character that other articles of dress 
will not look well with it. For instance, your 
best dress for the summer may be a rich Napoleon 
blue silk; nothing but great thoughtlessness or 
want of taste would make you buy a light blue 
bonnet to wear with it, or a mantle of another 
tints or perhaps a shawl with a green ground. 
If such were your toilet, however rich each arti- 
cle might be in itself, the general appearance 
would be vulgar or in bad taste; and you would 
be known by your shawl or bonnet, as the case 
might be. If your purse, then, does not admit 
of a great variety in your toilet, buy articles of 
plain colors that will go well together, and not 
be too voyante. A black shawl or dress is never 
remarkable, and therefore can be longer worn 
It is a point of economy, too, 
One 


than any colors. 
to buy everything as good as possible. 


handsome shawl will look better and fora longer 
period than three or four flimsy mantles or visites 
costing the same sum. So with dresses, gloves, 
and every article of attire. 

After all, it is the linen and the lingerie of a 


lady’s wardrobe which are the evidences of her 
refinement. A fine outside, with coarse or ill- 
made linen, is so repugnant to good taste that it 
stamps a vulgar mind at once; and a lady’s 
wardrobe will be a surer index of her character 
than even her letters. Of course wealth or re- 
stricted means will be visible in the linen as 
much as in the outer garments; but as the 
making of this part of the wardrobe is the prin- 
cipal cost, and all women should be able to work 
well, there can be little excuse for any one 
wearing linen unfit for a gentlewoman. Let 
each article be plain if needed, but at least neatly 
made, and with no cheap lace or imitation em- 
broidery to give a pretence of finery. Embel- 
lishments of this sort should be very good, or 
they should not have place at all. Handker- 
chiefs we frequently see trimmed with common 
lace or decorated (?) with coarse embroidery. 
Can anything be more vulgar? If the same sum 
were spent.in plain fine cambric that is given 
for this trash, the taste of a gentlewoman would 
be shown. Let your wardrobe be excellent ac- 
cording to your means, but never beyond your 
means; and always study to have an abundance 
of neat if plain linen, rather than a limited sup- 
ply of that which is more ornamental. 

Those young ladies who are liable to be sud- 
denly called from home on visits of pleasure or 
business will do well to have a complete set of 
linen and other articles, such as brushes, combs, 
&e., in a separate drawer, ready for instant use 
on such occasions. And a little care in the 
wearing, mending, and arranging of the ward- 
robe will greatly diminish the cost. Very often 
an expensive dress is put on unnecessarily when 
the weather is uncertain, or when it is likely in 
some other way to be exposed to injury, and 
thus perhaps it is spoiled when the wearer can 
ill afford to replace it. In all these matters, and 
in very many others in which domestic economy 
is concerned, we should do well to borrow a little 
of the wisdom of our Gallic sisters, whose toilets 
always look fresh and pure, and cost compara- 


tively so little. But then a Frenchwoman would 
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not put away a dress, or shawl, or bonnet, with 
a speck of dust upon it; and dresses are folded 
up most carefully, so that no creases shall appear 
when they are taken out again; and the differ- 
ence in the wear can only. be guessed by those 
who have tried the plan. 

The “stitch in time,” too, which is often so 
much neglected, is a valuable auxiliary in main- 
taining the wardrobe of a gentlewoman without 
incurring great expense. To be able to mend 
every article neatly is quite indispensable. Not 
that we would recommend a young lady to darn 
her stockings with that curious fineness with 
which she might work a piece of point lace; this 
would be a total violation of the rule of harmony 
or fitness in all things, which we have already 
laid down. The time of that woman must be 
valueless itideed who can find no better employ- 
ment for it than to spend an entire morning over 
a pair or two of stockings; but by attending 
regularly to the details of her wardrobe, and 
inending everything when it first requires it, a 
great deal of time and money may be saved. 
And those who have an abundance of this 
world’s goods, or who can put their time to 
more profitable account, will always find some 
less fortunate woman who will be thankful for 
the employment of repairing their linen; nor 
should we lose sight of the fact that every hour’s 
occupation we can give to our own sex, and pay 
for honestly, is so much real good done—a good 
more sensibly felt, and far more beneficial to all 
eoncerned, than double the amount spent in un- 
earned, miscalled charity. Let it, however, be 
honestly paid for; let a day’s work be remune- 
rated by what will find bread for that day, or we 
shall be congratulating ourselves on our charity, 
when we should be lamenting our indolence, and 
fancying ourselves useful members of society 
when we are but amongst its incumbrances. 

Have we said too much about dress, or made 
it of too great consequence? We think not. 
For a woman to profess to consider this matter 
as one of no importance when addressing young 
girls just entering life, would be an affectation 
unworthy the writer as well as the reader. 
Dress, like everything else which influences the 
opinion of others regarding us, is of conse- 
quence. The merest stranger is prepossessed 
for or against us by our personal appearance ; 
whilst it requires the acquaintance of years to 
enable our friends to appreciate our hearts and 
minds. Dress being so essential to a pleasing 
appearance, is a subject which should not be 
considered beneath the attention of any sensible 
woman. On the other hand, she will not be 
disposed unduly to sacrifice to it either her 
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thoughts or her time. Indeed, those who are 
habitually particular in their toilet are not the 
women who waste time over their mirrors, but 
those to whom neatness is a novelty, and an 
elegant appearance an event. Purity and pro- 
priety, or, as we have elsewhere designated it, 
harmony, are the secrets of a pleasing toilet; 
and these, if properly carried out, result in good 
to others as well as to ourselves. Taking it for 
granted that it is a woman’s aim as certainly as 
her duty to assist others, we have only to point 
out how great is the difference between the cast- 
off wardrobe of a careful woman and of a slat- 
tern, to show how much we may assist others 
by our neatness as well as ourselves. Clothes 
and linen, however old and worn, are gratefully 
received by many public institutions as well as 
by the poor who surround ourselves; but if we 
neglect to keep them in repair, they are of no 
use to any one when we have done with them. 

How often, too, can we by little presents from 
our own wardrobe aid a servant to save part of 
her wages, if we are careful to keep our dress in 
repair; and besides the kindly feeling we en- 
courage, we set an example that is almost certain 
to be imitated. On the other hand; to give faded 
ribbons and tawdry laces, or things unsuitable 
for a servant’s wear, is an evil which cannot be 
too strenuously discouraged. This is neither 
wisdom nor kindness. 

Let us then study harmony ourselves, and 
demonstrate its beauty to others, if we would 
deserve the praise of being well and appropri- 
ately dressed. By care and taste we may do 
more, with limited means, both to please our 
friends and benefit the poor than we could 
achieve by the most lavish expenditure, uncon- 
trolled by principle and undirected by an eye for 
beauty. 





SONNET.—PHILADELPHIA. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


BETWEEN two ancient crystal rivers, where 

So merrily the Red-men danced of yore, 
Fair Philadelphia stands. Beyond compare 

Her streets—her edifices grand—and o’er 
Her still Religion waves her magic wand, 

To bid unnumbered temples joyous rise, 

Whose beautevus spires delight the stranger’s eyes, 
Who come as visitants from every land. 
The Hall of Independence is her pride, 

Where sat the patriots of the days now past, 
When on his red steed war began to ride, 

And Freedom to our country came at last. 
May Heaven’s best blessings still be shed on thee, 
And guardian angels watchers o’er thee be! 
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(Concluded from page 421.) 


*T rutnK,” 1 went on, not noticing her agita- 
tion, “I think the capacity for inspiring a grand 
passion rests with the one loving, not the one 
beloved. How often we see unworthy persons 
objects of the most absorbing affection! It is 
the ideal we form in our own minds that we 
worship under a visible presence—it is not 
really the presence itself. I fear I am very 
obscure.” 

**T understand you,” she replied; “but I am 
sure I do not love an ideal. Is not my Harry a 
glorious, a beautiful reality ?” 

“Your husband is without doubt a most 
engaging person; but, dear child, your ideal is 
far above the attainment of imperfect human 
nature; and, to corroborate my opinion, Harry 
Vaughn is not the man ever to feel a grand 
passion. Nay, love, do not look disappointed. 
He is all you could wish him, but his is not an 
ardent nature. His affections are stronger than 
his passions; he is tender and sympathetic, but 
neither warm, nor energetic, nor passionate; he 
has a feminine loveliness of character, without 
being effeminate.” 

I was sorry I had thus spoken, for a shade 
rested on the sweet face during the rest of the 
evening. 

There are few of our sex who really love 
such aman as Harry Vaughn other than as a 
friend or brother. We want some one to whom 
we can cling. We want a strong, brave, manly 
heart; not without a certain tenderness, too; 
but this must not be the leading trait in the 
character. 

With all her placid, child-like simplicity, I 
thought Rose Vaughn felt just such a want. I 
found her inexpressibly lovely, and the most 
interesting person I ever met with. There 
was an undercurrent of deep feeling, of pure 
thought, in every sentiment she expressed that 
convinced one of her noble and unselfish cha- 
racter. Harry treated her with the pitying 
fondness of a father for an invalid child; and 
she—she loved him oh, how much! how much! 
Could it be weighed by words or spanned by 
space ? 





The next day, I mentioned to Gertrude my 
surprise at finding Mrs. Vaughn so beautiful, 
and how strangely prejudice had blinded her 
otherwise good taste. 

With her usual frankness, she confessed that 
she looked unusually well the night before, and 
that she might be pretty if in good health; but 
her eyes—her staring eyes—“ nothing could in- 
duce her to think them pretty.” 

“IT knew,” she added, impetuously, “you 
would love her. It is just my fate to be for- 
gotten, and have strangers usurp my place in 
the affection of my friends. It is not enough 
for her to refuse me the friendship of her hus- 
band, but she must take you from me—you, 
also.” 

“You are unjust, Gertrude. Interested I 
assuredly am, but I never love any one without 
a more intimate knowledge of her character 
than I can obtain in a few hours’ acquaint- 
ance.” 

I lingered at Latimer Lodge longer than my 
wont. I felt a strange interest in Harry 
Vaughn’s bride; and, as the Willows was very 
near, scarcely a day passed without a meeting of 
some portion of the families. Mr. Latimer 
rarely made one of the party. About this time 
he was deeply busied with an intricate lawsuit, 
demanding the whole powers of his mind and 
the most minute investigation. 

Harry Vaughn’s occupation was a mere no- 
minal one; and, after an hour or two each day, 
he was at perfect liberty to indulge his elegant 
tastes. The mornings were mostly spent at 
Latimer Lodge practising music with Gertrude ; 
and, in the afternoons, when he did not drive 
his wife, they rode together. Gertrude was a 
fearless horsewoman, bold and heedless in this 
as in all other things. They always stopped a 
few minutes at the Willows—Harry thinking to 
give pleasure to his little wife: a doubtful kind 
of pleasure, I often thought, as she watched the 
handsome pair gallop by, and felt her own ina- 
bility to participate in a recreation which gave 
There was great 


them so much enjoyment. 
disinterestedness, much self-sacrifice, in 
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character; and, poor little thing, poor loving 
heart, she had built her house upon a foundation 
of sand, and great was the fall thereof! 

I was to go home in a few days, and I walked 
to the Willows to say “‘good-by.” There was to 
be a musical reunion at the Lodge that evening; 
but I wanted to see Rose alone, and in the pri- 
vacy of her own house. 

It was a lovely afternoon—one of those fresh, 
glorious days in early June, when the very 
beauty and brightness of earth, the serene, 
cloudless aspect of heaven, fill the heart with a 
vague sadness. 

I walked slowly through the woods, drinking 
in the delicious fragrance of countless wild 
flowers, and hearing the glad carol of the black- 
bird and thrush from hawthorn hedge and 
tangled copsewood. I thought of the gay splen- 
dor of the home I was leaving, and the elegant 
simplicity of the one to which I was hastening, 
and I knew there was a canker-worm at both. 
* Oh,” mused I, “that so much wealth, so 
much beauty, so many noble qualities, so many 
capabilities for happiness, should all be weighed 
in the balance and found wanting! Weighed 
down, overwhelmed by the unrestrained pas- 
sions, the ungoverned will of one undisciplined 
heart !”” 

I found Harry and Rose in the drawing-room. 
He was reading to her, and she was almost buried 
in the crimson cushions of a huge arm-chair, 
and looked so wan, so pale, so pure and spiritual, 
with the fair hair falling about the face, and the 
large eyes half closed under the blue-veined 
lids, that I felt she was sitting even then under 
the shadow of thy wing, O Death! 

She was very weary, too weary to talk, but 
insisted upon being well, and able to any exer- 
tion. 

As I was leaving, I said: “Of course we 
shall see you this evening; so au revoir.” 

* Adieu,” she replied, pulling me towards 
her, and kissing me tenderly. ‘ Adieu, dear, 
kind friend! Oh, how I shall miss you! I am 
not going to Latimer Lodge to-night.” 

* Not going, Rose?” asked Harry, in a tone 
of mingled surprise and vexation. “I am 
astonished at your sudden change of mind. 
Mrs. Latimer will be angry, and there is cer- 
tainly no excuse.” 

She colored painfully, but replied: “I never 
intended going. I think I shall not go to Lati- 
mer Lodge again.” 

* This he ex- 
claimed, springing from his seat and striding 
about the room. 

She was very pale, but there was a look of 
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is childish, unreasonable,’ 
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resolution in the eyes, and a determination to 
express, her feelings with freedom, though the 
effort cost her life. 

I stood irresolute, not knowing how to act. 
She went on: “ My own feelings of self-respect 
will not allow me to submit any longer to Mrs. 
Latimer’s insolent patronage; and, if my hus- 
band is unwilling to uphold the dignity of his 
wife, she must do it herself. Mrs. Latimer’s 
friendship gives me no happiness—it degrades 
and mortifies me. I cannot live in duplicity, 
and I shall visit her no more.” 

He turned to me appealingly: ‘Miss Dan- 
vers, is not this cruel and unjust? Mrs. Lati- 
mer has been one of my best friends; and my 
wife’s unreasonable dislike places me in the 
most unhappy position.” 

None could be more trying than mine own, 
just then; yet I spoke candidly, though briefly : 
“IT cannot blame Mrs. Vaughn. She acts as I 
should under the circumstances; and Mrs. 
Latimer knows this to be my opinion.” 

I turned to go. Rose was weeping bitterly, 
and Harry too angry to speak. As I passed 
through the lawn, however, I was glad to see 
that he was sitting on the sofa, his arms around 
her, and she weeping on his bosom. 

Yet he was there! 

I returned home, the Latimers went abroad, 
and Harry Vaughn was left alone with his young 
wife. It was the happiest period of her brief life. 
His was one of those gentle, sympathetic natures 
that find happiness in whatever circumstances 
surround them. He assimilated in taste, feeling, 
and habits to those with whom he was in daily 
intercourse, and was influenced by their indi- 
viduality—a beautiful character to live with, 
but not one to appeal to in any moment of 
emergency, or when the soul is perplexed by the 
weight of life. I think he knew, for the first 
time, the rare excellence of Rose’s mind, and 
was elevated and strengthened by her high stan- 
dard of principle, her pure disinterestedness of 
character. Gertrude’s absence he never felt— 
Rose was sufficient for his happiness. Gertrude’s 
presence, her brilliancy, and the perfect contrast 
she presented to his own lymphatic "being, had 
so marvellous a charm, that he lost his own 
identity in enjoyment of her piquant manner, 
in admiration of her uncommon qualities. 

Their child was born during the summer—the 
little rosebud that sheds grace and beauty over 
my solitary life; and Harry’s letters to me were 
full of hope and happiness. “ Rose was doing so 
well; and the child, like all first children, the 
loveliest thing in life.” 

By and by, however, the news was less hope- 
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ful: “She recovered so slowly. Would I come 
and pay them a visit? He thought my presence 
would cheer and enliven them both.” 

He was sitting in the room, when I arrived, 
holding in his arms, with an awkward, half- 
embarrassed manner, the tiny mass of muslin 
and lace he was pleased to call “his child.” 
She was gazing on both with a look of happi- 
ness; but oh how fearfully changed she appeared 
since last Isaw her! The dark eyes were more 
lustrous than ever, the golden locks grown thin 
and faded, the cheeks sunken and hollow, 
whilst a bright spot glowed on them, rendering 
the general pallor of the face more death-like 
in contrast. She never complained, suffering 
really more from languor than actual pain; yet 
I knew that the autumn leaves, ere they passed 
away, would strew her early grave. Once or 
twice she passed the afternoon in the drawing- 
ing-room, lying on a couch, and once or twice 
Harry drove her slowly through the grounds, 

After a while, even these ceased, and the 
giving up first one little recreation, and then 
another, too surely told the fearful strides of the 
“insatiable destroyer.” 

At last, she could not leave her room, al- 
though she insisted upon being taken up and 
dressed every day. 

Poor unconscious Harry thought this weak- 
ness the natural result of her confinement; 
and, when I gently urged the propriety of send- 
ing for her parents, his look of grieved astonish- 
ment was painful to witness. 

“Did I really think there was danger? Was 
there anything left undone? He would have 
the best physicians up from London.” 

Alas, earthly skill was unavailing! I shall 
never forget the day she died. It was one of 
those lovely October days, so soft and balmy, 
with so blue a sky, with here and there a white 
cloud floating lazily away, that one felt mere 
existence was perfect enjoyment. The windows 
were all open, and the room was filled with the 
faint odor of autumn flowers, dying like herself. 
She had appeared so much better and brighter, 
the day before, that we hoped she might still 
rally. Alas, it was only the fitful sparkle, the 
last flash, before the flame went out! As usual, 
she had been taken out of bed and placed upon 
the couch by the open window. It had been 
her wont to lie here for hours, looking at the 
swaying branches of the chestnut, now graceful 
with its drooping flowers, and watching the 
pigeons flitting about in their pensive, noise- 
less manner. 

I never knew the thoughts that passed through 
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her mind during these hours of silent commu- 
nion, for she did not speak in reference to her 
approaching death, of which I felt she was 
perfectly conscious. There was a holy peace, a 
look of resignation, in her sweet face, that only 
confidence and trust in Him ever give. Her 
father and mother sat weeping by her, and 
Harry knelt beside her, her hand in his, and 
every vestige of color gone from his cheeks and 
lips. She was very calm, only begging them, 
once, in almost inarticulate tones, to be com- 
forted. The babe was brought for her to kiss; 
and she placed her husband’s hand on its little 
face, saying: ** Keep her with you always; pro- 
mise me.” 

He promised her, but with such a passionate 
burst of tears and convulsive sobbing, that she 
was greatly distressed. ‘‘ Don’t, love, don’t,” 
she faintly murmured; and, with generous ef- 
fort, he endeavored to restrain himself and 
comfort her until her pure spirit was at rest. 

She did not speak again, but kept her eyes 
fixed upon his face until they grew dim and 
unconscious, 

Ah, Rose, gentle Rose! thy beauty and worth 
were scarce appreciated until they bloomed in 
another—“ a heavenly home.” 

Harry faithfully fulfilled his wife’s dying 
injunctions, living at the Willows, in strict 
seclusion, and devoting much of his leisure to 
his lovely child. 

Late in the autumn, the Latimers returned, 
and, from words occasionally occurring in Ger- 
trude’s notes, I knew the same old habits of 
intimacy were continued between them. She 
often mentionéd the child in terms of fond affec- 
tion; and my heart, my old-time heart, kept 
asking evermore, “ How is this to end?” 

The end was nearer than we dreamed. 

One cold, bleak night in March, as I was just 
preparing to go to bed, a violent ring at the door 
startled and alarmed me, and, hastening to open 
it, I beheld James, Mr. Latimer’s footman, 
standing before me, dripping with rain, pale as | 
death, and greatly hurried and agitated. 

“What is the matter, James?” I scarcely 
articulated. 

“You must go with me, Miss, immediately. 
My master is very ill, and Mrs. Latimer begs 
3 0u will come at once.” 

** How long has he been ill, and what is the 
matter?” I hurriedly asked, gathering up, as I 
spoke, various little articles to take with me. 

“He went to his office,” the man replied, 
“this morning, apparently as well as usual, but 
was found senseless, a few hours after, sitting in 



















his chair, the pen in his hand, as if in the act 
of writing; and the physicians, ma’am, say it is 
a stroke—apoplexy I think they call it.” 

My poor cousin! Day was just dawning 
when we reached Latimer Lodge, and I was 
shown at once into what proved the chamber of 
death. My cousin could not speak, but a faint 
smile in his dim eyes convinced me I was recog- 
nized. 

Gertrude threw herself into my arms with 
unrestrained emotion, and Harry Vaughn si- 
lently pressed my hand. I saw that he was 
dying, and Gertrude was conscious of the fact. 
She sat beside him, holding his hand, and weep- 
ing with her usual violent and uncontrollable 
emotion. There might be remorse, too, mingled 
with the feeling, for he had been a good hus- 
band, a gentle, uncomplaining man; and, had 
she appreciated his worth? was she grateful for 
his forbearance? Every heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and hers was not without reproach ! 

Harry Vaughn was deeply affected. It was 
so short a time since he stood in the shadow 
of that dark valley that its melancholy, its un- 
speakable awe, lingered around him still. He 
had always entertained great respect for Mr. 
Latimer, although so unlike him in disposition 
or character; and he felt, as we all must feel 
when a good man leaves the earth, unfeigned 
regret at his decease. 

A short time before he died, probably an hour 
or two, my cousin gently raised Gertrude’s 
hand, and, placing it within Harry Vaughn’s, 
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and it was a blessed illness that kept me away! 
¢ I could not have gone. I felt I could not, even 
had I had no pretext for remaining at home; and 
yet my absence, under any other circumstances, 
would have pained them both. 

I could not forget thee, Rose, gentle, forgotten 
Rose! And yet, from thy lonely grave, thy 
beauty and sweetness were to haunt thy hus- 
band’s heart, and fill it with a yearning love 
never felt in life! 

They decided upon living abroad a few years, 
as the associations of either home were fraught 
with reproachful sadness to both. The Willows 
was “let,”’ and only a few servants remained at 
Latimer Lodge to keep the place in order. 

I think they lived principally in Florence, and 
her first letters were pictures of exquisite hap- 
piness—Harry Vaughn being the realization of 
all her heart could desire. But what heart can 
be happy that relies solely upon itself, its way- 
ward impulses, its uncontrolled emotions, for 
guidance? 

I fancied I could detect, now and then, in 
subsequent letters, that “ Harry Vaughn had 
occasional faults like the rest of men; he was 
so easily influenced, had so little strength of 
character, was so content in any situation. She 
must confess she was not so easily satisfied.” 

From mutual friends I learned they were the 
gayest people in Florence. She, beautiful and 
imperious, extravagant and fashionable, adoring 
her husband, but exacting from him the most 
unremitting attention, and jealous of his ad- 








pressed them together, with a look of deep 
affection—a look that revealed the unspoken 
knowledge of many painful months. It seemed 
to say: “* Now you can be happy; now the only 
barrier is removed—and God bless you both !” 

Harry Vaughn said, in a clear, calm voice, 80- 
Jemn with inexpressible feeling, ‘‘ Until death ;” 
but Gertrude only threw herself upon her hus- 
band’s bosom, crying out: “I cannot give you 
up! I cannot give you up !” 

And so John Latimer died—an upright, pure- 
minded, honorable man; and, if any painful 
doubts of his wife’s affection ever ruffled the cur- 
rent of his life, the secret lies buried in his grave. 

I saw but little of Gertrude during her period 
of mourning, which was passed in quiet and 
seclusion. Harry Vaughn, with good taste, had 
left the Willows, and, with his child, was pay- 
ing a promised visit to her grandparents. 

As the shadows deepen around me, and first 
one faint star and then another shines forth, ah, 
how these memories crowd upon me! 


miration of any other woman. He, gentle- 
manly and polite as of old, but indolent and 
nonchalant, and taking no real interest in any 
one but his beautiful child. His wife’s constant 
exigeance wearied and depressed his amiable and 
trusting spirit. There was no repose, no rest 
near her—and thou wert avenged at last, sweet 
Rose ! 


A long year passed, a dull, dreary year, with- 
out any tidings from my absent friends. At 
last, a letter with a black seal !--a letter from 
Gertrude, blotted, illegible, defaced by tears: 
“He was dead, her Harry, her husband, her 
beloved. He had been failing a long while, had 
gone off so suddenly at last, that she could not 
realize her terrible bereavement. She should 
always believe he had taken consumption from 
Rose. The seeds were lying dormant in his 
constitution for many years, and had germi- 
nated under this sudden cold. She was coming 
home, coming back to Latimer Lodge to die— 
for oh! what was life to her now? The child 





Harry Vaughn and Gertrude were married, ; 


was well”—and here seemed a sudden gush 
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of tears, for I could scarcely read the words 
that followed—“ was to be given to you—to 
Ruth Danvers. It was her mother’s wish, if 
Harry died, that you should rear the little Rose, 
bringing her up to be just such a woman as 
yourself. Ah, Ruth, Ruth, I know I am un- 
worthy! but I loved him, and he would not 
leave his child to my care. That has pierced 
my very heart.” 


Months passed and they came not, and still 
no more letters from Gertrude. The servants 
expected her, had received orders to have the 
house in readiness, and I had been down seve- 
ral times to see if everything was properly at- 
tended to, and if they had received later news. 

Still no letters, and I grew painfully anxious, 
when, one day, a gentleman drove up to my 
gate, holding by the hand a little girl, about five 
years old, dressed in deep mourning. I knew 
at a glance that she was Harry Vaughn’s child, 
the likeness was so extraordinary; and the 
stranger’s first words assured me of the fact. 
It was scarcely necessary for him to add that 
Mrs. Vaughn was no more; that the little child 
had been intrusted to his care until placed under 
my roof. I could not help weeping for poor 
Gertrude. With many noble qualities, with a 
finely cultivated mind, brilliant beauty, and 
charming manners, she had destroyed the hap- 
piness of her life, and of all connected with 
her, by the unrestrained violence of a haughty 
temper, and by the indulgence of every whim 
and caprice of her impulsive heart. Her death 
was a sad confirmation of her arbitrary will. 
Some epidemic had been raging in Florence, and 
she had been repeatedly urged by her friends to 
leave the city; but no advice was listened to, no 
warnings heeded. ‘She could not tear herself 
from Harry’s grave.” <A few hours of violent 
suffering, of frantic delirium, closed this proud 
woman’s unquiet life; and the only consolation 
that could cheer her dying moments was the 
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thought that she should sleep by Harry’s side— 


that Harry whom she loved only to make mise- 
rable. But peace to their ashes! ‘ They were 
lovely in life, and in death they were not di- 
vided.” 

’ 

It is just ten years since the little Rose be- 
came my child; and I often wonder what life 
could have been to me befora she came to 
brighten and gladden its solitude. She has 
Harry’s eyes and her mother’s gentle voice, and 
is one of those rare natures that go far to con- 
fute the doctrine of original sin. Her thoughts 
are pure, her impulses good, her actions sweet 
and natural. I do not think she could be guilty 
of one unkind thought, or utter one harsh word. 
There is less merit in her excellence, because 
she is only acting out her pure and loving na- 
ture fresh and unspotted as she received it from 
the hand of God. 

I have known, in my musing journey through 
life, one other such beautiful soul, to whom I 
have often playfully said: “‘You cannot help 
being good, Bettina. It is not half so much 
credit to you, therefore, as it is to one who has 
to struggle and contend, as I do, with the ‘old 
Adam’ within me.” I would not have my Rose 
otherwise. There is a beautiful blending in 
her of the characteristics of her father’s and 
mother’s very opposite temperaments. She pos- 
sesses his gentleness, her strength; his engaging 
manner, her unselfish nature. 

And now, gentle readers, do you wonder that 
the old spinster, the ancient, solitary maiden, 
loves to sit in the quiet gloaming, and dream of 
the loved and lost, whilst the silence is only 
broken by the sweetest voice in the world, and 
she is roused from these reveries only by a pair 
of white arms thrown about her neck, a sweet 
mouth covering her faded face with kisses? 
Wonder not, kind friends, that, thus awakened, 
her dreamings are over. 





THE ART OF MAKING WAX FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


Fuchsia.—Every year brings us new species 
of Fuchsia, some small and with solitary flow- 
ers, others tubular and with flowers in bunches ; 
the former are by much the easier to imitate. 
The leaves are in pairs of a middle shade of 
green, veined with purple or scarlet. From the 
junction of each leaf with the stem arises a 
flower, which must be joined at once to the 
stem, the flower stems of fine copper wire, that 


they may be weak and pendulous. All the wire 
used must be waxed, by rubbing it over with a 
piece of wax, in the same manner as a thread is 
waxed by the tailor. Have the leaves of differ- 
ent sizes, and the smaller of a lighter color than 
the others. Join two opposite each other on 
the end of the stem, then two others near to 
them on the opposite sides of the stem, at a 
little distance down, two others in the same 
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position as the top pair. Out of the axilla of 
these, and indeed of the last pair also, may be 
seen little buds, with stalks of half an inch 
Jong, next an inch, and a little pendulous, then 
of an inch and a half, progressing to two or 
more inches, when full-blown flowers will be 
seen. In placing them on, first tie on the flow- 
ers, then put the leaves over the joints where 
these were attached. The flowers’ are made 
thus: They have eight stamens, four inner 
petals of a fine purple color, and lastly, a 
scarlet calyx, somewhat tubular, and with four 
points like petals. The fine wire itself, colored 
pink towards the points, forms a pointal in the 
centre, which extends down an inch from the 
flower; a minute ball is at the end of it, made 
by just dipping the end in melted wax. Next 
follow eight scarlet stamens, which extend down 
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half an inch, then comes the purple corolla, and 


finally the scarlet calyx. This last entirely 
hides the corolla when the flower is closed. 
The berry is dark purple, and of an oval shape. 
A beautiful variety, which looks weli in wax, 
called Victoria victrix, has the calyx of a pure 
white, and the corolla a dark purple. Of the 
larger fuchsias the buds are generally cast in a 
mould in the same manner as for waxen fruit. 
The above is an engraving of a large fuchsia, in 
which every part is of the natural size. 

The Poppy.—This flower is difficult to make, 
and the only kind that should be attempted is 
the scarlet or field poppy. First procure a wire 
of moderate thickness, and cover it with green 
worsted ; at the top end place an oval lump of 
green wax, which you are to cut transversely, 
so that the top shall be nearly flat, and of the 
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VARIOUS PARTS OF THE FUCHSIA OF THE NATURAL 


full size of the lump of wax; make upon this 
several lines or marks frum the centre outwards, 
also a little irregularly around the edge, from 
line to line. Cut a strip of dark purple wax 
into stamens of a thread-like form, without 
separating the one from the other. Dip the 
outer ends in gum-water, and then into a blatk 
or purple powder, to represent the anthers. 
Place these close all around and underneath the 
seed-vessel, pressing them down tight and firm, 
so as to surround it with very numerous sta- 
mens. Then take the thinnest sheets of wax 
you can get, cut four petals of proper form, and 
paint them all over with vermilion on both 
sides ; crumple these gently up in the hand, and 
then, opening them carefully, press the ends of 
them under the stamens, putting on first those 
on two opposite sides, and afterwards the other 
two to fold over them. No leaves are wanted ; 
it is better to have the flower drooping. 
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SIZE, BEING DRAWN FROM AN ACTUAL FLOWER. 


The Passion Flower.—This is rather a diffi 
cult subject to make, but no one lovks more 
natural, or more beautiful when complete, with 
its flowers, tendrils, leaves, and somewhat climb- 
ing stem; it climbs, however, not by any con- 
volution of the stem itself, as does the convol- 
vulus, but by the tendrils which the young stem 
throws out to support its growth upwards. No 
description can give an idea of the flower itself; 
the centre of it is a curiously-formed column, 
with three spreading club-shaped arms upon the 
top of it. This must all be modelled of green 
wax, a wire running up the centre. Out of the 
lower part of the central column grow five sta- 
mens; the anthers of these must be modelled of 
dark yellow wax, except their filaments, which 
may be of fine green wire waxed. A fine bright 
blue ring of filaments like rays are seated around 
the lower part, and this is supported by ten or 
sometimes twelve white petals; each of them is 
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a little hollowed, and every other one through- 
out is somewhat larger than the intermediate 
ones, and a little hooked at the end; the back 
of these petals is generally a little green. The 
tendrils are made of a thin green wire, made by 
twisting it round a pencil, then pulling it out 
loosely. The leaves are a very dark green, 
which may be made of wax and stamped, or 
they may be bought ready made. The passion 
flower should always be made along with its 
stem, &c., and hung gracefully over a vase. 
There is a very fine species of passion flower, 
often beautifully modelled. It is of a fine 
crimson color, with the rays partly colored with 
a darker tint. 

The Single Rose.—The single is much more 
difficult to model than the double one, yet the 
sweetbrier and the wild rose would look un- 
natural if doubled. First cut a number of sta- 
mens, and tip them with knobs of yellow. 
Place these in a loose bunch around the end of 
the stem wire, rather spreading them out from 
the centre, but not formally or stiffly. Cut five 
heart-shaped petals of white wax, color them 


of a pinkish hue with carmine, and place them, 


at equal distances around and under the sta- 
mens. Next cut five irregular green leaves, 
which place underneath them for a calyx. 
Lastly form of green wax a perfectly smooth 
longish oval ball, which pass the wire through 
at the bottom, and bring it up close to the calyx, 
which must be very smoothly and evenly joined 
to it. The leaves are of five leaflets of different 
sizes. The rosebud is of a pointed oval form, 
the calyx leaves inclosing all, or nearly all of 
the petals, more or less, according to its expan- 
sion. A small oval seed-vessel is seen beneath 
the bud. 

The Chrysanthemum, China Aster, and other 
quilled flowers.—These are different from those 
before described. They are not, properly speak- 
ing, double flowers, but are of that character 
called compound flowers, the nature of which is 
that it consists of a great number of flowers upon 
one receptacle or base; the corolla of each is 
tubular, and being increased much in size by 
cultivation, the whole has a very compound or 
doubled appearance. The best way of making 
these quilled flowers is this: Procure a tin 
shape, such as that given in No. 7 of page 143. 
Stamp two or three hundred pieces of white, 
pink, or purple wax, of the color of the intended 
flower, and as many pieces of thin wire covered 
with silk, these last half an inch long. Fold 
up each floret of wax around a strong, bright 
knitting needle. Inserting about half the length 
of the small wires in each, pinch them tight. 
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The florets are now all prepared. The next 
thing is the receptacle. It may be made of 
refuse Wax, about the size of a farthing, but a 
quarter of an inch thick, and rounded at the 
upper edge. Fasten the wire for the general 
stem in the centre beneath, and cover the under 
part with numerous small green leaves, over- 
lapping each other, for a calyx. Then choosing 
first the most imperfect of the florets, stick them 
close together near the centre, working with 
them round and round, till you get to the edge, 
taking care to expand the cleft top of them 
more and more as you proceed outwards, so as 
to show more expanded flowers; this may be 
done one at a time, just before putting each one 
on, or more conveniently and quickly altogether 
at first, arranging them in this case on a table, 
so that they may be conveniently handled one 
by one, when wanted. If the expanding of 
them has been regular, and the placing of them 
on done neatly, the whole, when finished, will 
have a shape like a rather flat half ball, as the 
flowers naturally have. 

The Lily of the Valley.—This flower must be 
made upon very different principles from thuse 
hitherto described. File to a round end a piece 
of bone, metal, plaster of Paris, or, still better, 
the end of a round slate pencil; grease this end, 
and dip it half an inch deep into pure white 
wax, so cold as to be ready to set immediately; 
cut it round the stick or former into five teeth. 
Dip it into water, when the part at the end 
will drop off, if assisted by the point of a pen- 
knife. This forms the bell or cut-shaped corolla. 
Make eight or ten of these for one branch of 
flowers, some rather smaller than the others; 
some of them also you may squeeze up into 
buds, Then have as many fine wires waxed 
with green; upon the end of each put five very 
small stamens of yellow. Pass up a corolla 
from the bottom of the stalk, and fasten it close 
to the stamens. Then unite the whole together 
into a loose bunch, the flowers drooping in the 
same direction. ‘The whole must be wrapped 
up in a leaf of bright green wax, as if it grew 
from the centre of it. 


MODELLING OF DOUBLE FLOWERS. 


The modelling of double flowers is infinitely 
more easy than that of single ones, because 
nature here sports into a greater vayiety of 
shape and color. Double flowers are of them- 
selves unnatural, and therefore a rigid conform- 
tity with the origina: is by no means requisite, 
unless it is to be a scientific copy of some 
florist’s variety, a deviation from which renders 
it valueless for the purpose intended, however 
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handsome and well shaped. In forming double 
flowers in wax, the general form is the first 
consideration ; you must mind also the manner 
of the petals lapping over each other, and that 
those which come nearest to the outside of the 
flower are always larger than the inner ones, as 
well as better formed, and in a striped flower 
they are more decidedly and correctly streaked 
and spotted. Another reason why double flow- 
ers are easier to form than single ones is, that 
the double flowers ever attempted are few in 
number. The chief favorites are the Rose, the 
Dahlia, the Camellia, the Carnation, Pink, 
Ranunculus, Anemone, and Primrose. Those 
flowers which are most difficult to make single 
are never doubled at all, such as the Lily of the 
Valley, the Convolvulus, Passion Flower, and 
others. Instructions to form a Dahlia will be a 
sufficient guide for double flowers in general. 
To form a Dahlia, choose seven sheets of the 
proper colored wax, and Dahiias are of every 
color, except black, brown, green, and blue. 
Cut seventy or eighty shapes with the tin 
guides, of which a shape is given on page 143, 
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with some of two or three smaller sizes, keep- 
ing the various sizes separate. Coil the smallest 
round a wire, so as to roll them up completely. 
The next size must be a very little opened 
towards the top. The third size still more 
opened. The next with only the sides a trifle 
doubled over, and so on with the others, the 
outer ones being a little ribbed lengthwise, so 
as merely to show a waved surface, though 
Dahlias vary very much in this respect, most 
of them being somewhat quilled, even to the 
extreme outer row or edge. The petals being 
ready, take a thick wire, and place around the 
end of it, firmly fixing them on, some of the 
smallest petals; afterwards the other sizes in 
regular rotation: the upper surface of the whole 
together being of the form represented by about 
one-third of an orange cut the flat way, or like 
a portion of a flattened ball. Lastly, a calyx 
is required; this may be of several small green 
leaves folding over each other, at the same time 
concealing the ends of the petals, and uniting 
them more firmly to the stem, 





THE DAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


*T1s the day after Christmas. The snow and 
rain which fell yesterday cover the gaunt skele- 
ton trees with a frosting of silver, and the ice- 
laden branches moan and shriek in the wild 
strong wind. The icicles hang from the shaggy 
eaves of our old homestead, and the loose snow 
whirls against the windows with a dull sort of 
groan. The fiend of cold and gloom is abroad 
upon the earth, and the ruddy fire-glow in the 
polished grate fails to dissipate his shadows. 

I have tried to work, but the cold benumbs 
my fingers, and satin stitch has become con- 
founded with eyelet. I have tried reading, but 
the wild rushing of the winds in the pine woods 
and in the great leafless elms in the garden 
disturbs me, and my thoughts are away from 
the book to dim memories of the misty past— 
to days when, though cold and dreary without, 
within all was bright and cheerful, warmed by 
the smile of love and lighted by the words of 
affection. 

Years ago I was a merry school-girl, unmind- 
ful of earth’s sorrow, and laughing at what 
worldlings call care. Like most other young 
girls, I had an intimate friend of my own sex, 
not a confidante, for my thoughts and emotions 








have never been intrusted to the keeping of any 
one. Nevertheless, I had a friend; onc whom I 
loved—one who loved me in return. 

Annie Graham was exactly my opposite both 
in person and disposition. While I was by 
nature courageous, fearing nothing, and depend- 
ing upon myself in all emergent cases, she was 
timid and fearful, doing nothing without advice, 
and even then trembling for the issue. 

I was a brunette, with a wild, restless eye, 
and mouth which plainly betrayed my unfemi- 
nine firmness. Annie was a pale, fragile blonde, 
with mild, loving eyes, and a profusion of sunny 
hair, which fell in graceful tresses on her white 
shoulders. It was her very unlikeness to my- 
self which bound my heart to hers. If she was 
frightened, I took her in my arms and soothed 
her; if she was sad, I laughed at her fore- 
bodings; if she was gay, I chided her for her 
thoughtlessness; in short, I was a perfect tyrant 
over her; and yet I loved Annie Graham with 
an affection strong and sincere. 

We first became acquainted at school, where 
we were room-mates, and very happily our time 
passed: I happy that some one depended upon 
me; she, that she had some one to depend upon. 
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We had been two years at school, and the 
summer vacation was at hand. Annie was to 
go home, and I to stop at a brother's, some 
twenty miles from the seminary. Annie’s home 
was in the blooming South, many leagues away ; 
and with doting fondness she clung to my neck 
when we parted. I kissed her sweet lips very 
calmly, and put her away from me. One gentle, 
tearful look, and she was gone. 

Two weeks at my brother’s, and I received a 
letter from her. A transcript of her own pure 
heart it was—gentle and loving like herself. 
There was a full account of her homeward 
journey, the blissful meeting with her parents 
and brother, Philip; and then came a glowing 
description of a visitor at her home, a friend of 
her dear brother Philip. Noble, dignified, and 
talented, she said he was, and of high birth and 
liberal fortune. 

I read the letter through, but I did not lay it 
down. A strange, undefinable feeling crept in 
at my heart, Annie was well and happy; what 
more did I ask? Shall Iconfessit? The whole 
undivided love of Annie alone could satisfy my 
jealous nature. I was envious of her affection 
even to her own relatives; how could I calmly 
hear her speak so warmly of one who was not 
allied to her by ties of blood? I knew thata 
fancy with Annie was but a stepping-stone to 
love; and I felt that but a short time would 
elapse ere my image would be torn from her 
heart’s altar, and that of the attractive stranger 
placed there instead. 

I replied to her letter, but said nothing of my 
unworthy feelings; and in due time her answer 
came, warm-hearted as ever, but breathing, 
unconsciously to herself, the deepest admiration 
for the young friend of her brother. Wallace 
Malcolm was his name, and he had been Philip 
Graham’s warmest friend at the university 
where they had both studied. 

During the vacation, I received several letters 
from Annie, all full of love for myself, and 
admiration of young Malcolm. 

At last, the time for the re-assembling of the 
school arrived, and once more Annie and I were 
sitting in our own little chamberat G. Annie 
had drawn up the little ottoman to my feet, and 
laid her bright head on my knee. Lying there, 
with her trusting blue eyes upturned to my face, 
she told me all that Wallace had said to her; 
how he had told her that he loved her, oh, so 
dearly ! and how he had begged for one word of 
hope. 

“* And what did you tell him?” I asked, very 
calmly, stroking the soft silky hair which lay in 
a golden shower over my lap. 
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* What could I say, dearest Julia? he is so 
noble and good, and he loves me so tenderly! 
What could I say?” And Annie hid her glow- 
ing face in my bosom. I pressed the dear head 
closer, for I felt that another would soon claim 
it—that other arms, stronger than mine, would 
soon enfold that slight form in their warm love. 

I seldom weep; if I did, I should have wept 
then. I had been an orphan from my earliest 
remembrance, dependent on the charity of a 
half-sister of my father. Love I had never 
known. Those of my own age had ever 
avoided me, for they fancied me cold and heart- 
less, and older people called me selfish. Is it 
any wonder, then, that, when one so good and 
beautiful as Annie Graham had bestowed upon 
me the boon I had so long yearned vainly for— 
is it any wonder that I felt a great fury at the 
thought of losing her undivided affection? But 
my will was strong to do right; and, holding 
her there in my arms, I analyzed my own feel- 
ings. I saw clearly my great unworthiness of 
her innocent, high-souled affection. I saw my 
own inward hideousness, my despicable selfish- 
ness; and, with one powerful effort, I cast out 
all bitter feelings from my heart. I conquered 
all my sinful jealousy ; and, from the depths of 
an earnest soul, I cried: **God bless you, An- 
nie, and make you happy as you deserve !” 

Malcolm wrote often to his young fiancée 
letters breathing the loftiest sentiments, full of 
noble thoughts, such as could be generated only 
in a heart alive to the truest impulses of honor. 
Insensibly I grew to love those letters, and to 
look for their coming with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion; for Annie had no secrets from me, and 
every glowing line which Malcolm had penned 
Was open to my gaze. 


Our school-days were almost over. I was to 
go home with Annie, to remain until after the 
Christmas holidays, and Wallace Malcolm was 
to come for us in a few days. Annie looked 
forward to his coming with buoyant spirits; 
and, though I strove to enter into her feelings, I 
could not drive from my heart the strange fear 
of meeting him which had crept in there. I 
feared a something without a name. 

He came at last. He met Annie with a sort 
of tender joy, and as her friend he greeted me 
kindly. He drew us both to a seat on,the sofa, 
and talked to us in his deep, rich voice; but I 
cannot recollect a single word which fell from 
his lips. I listened as one entranced. I no 
longer wondered that she loved him. I was no 


longer surprised at the strange power which his 
letters to Annie had exerted over me. 
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In person, Mr. Malcolm was strikingly hand- 
some: a classically formed head, over which 
waved a profusion of dark, glossy hair; a broad, 
white forehead; Grecian cast of features, and 
remarkably brilliant teeth; added to a tall, 
elegantly proportioned form, a sweet voice and 
highly cultivated mind. Was it any wonder 
that Annie loved him? 

But did he love her? Did he love her with 
that unselfish devotion which beamed from 
every feature of her face? I asked myself the 
question, but I dared not answer it. 

A pleasant journey we had to Annie’s beauti- 
fulhome. It was rosy evening when we ar- 
rived at the grand old mansion which bore the 
name of the Evergreens, from the number of 
tall trees which surrounded it. 

We were most cordially received by all. Mr. 
Graham was a widower, and his family consisted 
of his two children, Philip and Annie, and any 
number of colored servants. 

Mr. Malcolm’s parents resided on an estate 
about ten miles from the Evergreens. 

Philip Graham was like his sister: the same 
clear complexion and love-lit eyes, the same 
expression of countenance, only a little more 
self-reliant; and the same type of gentleness 
was all over him. He pressed my hands very 
kindly, and spoke of the joyful times we should 
have in the coming holidays. 

I had been at the Evergreens a week, when I 
perceived a visible alteration in Malcolm’s man- 
ner towards me. With the deepest pain I] saw 
him leaving Annie to sit by me; and, when the 
good-nights were said, his voice sank to a more 
thrilling cadence when he said the little word 
to me. 

I discovered that Wallace Malcolm was trans- 
ferring his affections from Annie to myself, and 
the discovery gave me no pleasure. I had ad- 
mired him for what I deemed his high sense of 

,honor; and this very change in his manners 
lowered him in my esteem. I could not love 
where respect was wanting. Had Malcolm re- 
mained true to Annie, I should have loved him; 
but such is the perversity of woman’s heart that, 
when I felt that I had won him from her side, I 
east him away from me as unworthy my slightest 
regard. 

Mr. Malcolm’s attentions became almost odi- 
ous to me, and I avoided him by every means 
in my power. Annie, truthful and unsuspect- 
ing, noficed not her idol’s growing coldness. 
Philip, with his keen perception, saw all. I 
knew it by the flashing eye and heightened 
color, by the half-suppressed scorn which beamed 


from his face, when Malcolm was more attentive 
to me than usual. 

The path of duty lay clear before me. I 
ought to return tomy own home. I knew it, I 
felt it; but what reason could I assign? I 
feared arousing Annie’s suspicions ; and I hoped 
that by coldness and contempt I could force 
Malcolm back to his rightful allegiance. 


Christmas came cold and clear. I had pro- 
mised Annie to remain until after that impor- 
tant day, but had not specified the time. Duty 
said to me, “‘ Go,” but inclination said, Stay.” 
And why stay? That was known only to my 
own heart. 

There was a grand celebration of Chrisimas 
eve at the Evergreens. The rooms were densely 
crowded, and the heat almost overpowered me. 
I stepped into a balcony for air. I had stood for 
some time gazing out on the spangled bosom of 
night, when a step at my side aroused me. It 
was Mr. Malcolin. 

“This is very beautiful, Miss Denham; do 
you not think so?” he asked, bending his deep, 
searching eyes upon my face, 

* Very lovely,” I replied, briefly. 

“You leave us, soon after the holidays, I 
believe ?” 

* Yes.” And I would have returned to the 
company. Malcolm caught my hand. 

“Stay a moment, Miss Denham; Julia,” he 
said, imploringly, “stay a moment. Julia, 1 
love you, love you as I have never loved. 
Once I thought I loved Annie; but oh, Julia! 
what was my love for her compared with that I 
bear to you? She never understood me; but in 
your eyes your soul is shadowed forth. You 
know me better than I know myself. Read me, 
and say if I do not speak truly. Oh, Julia, tell 
me that you will not cast me utterly away!’ 
And Malcolm fell on his knees at my feet. 

I drew myself up to my full height. My face 
burned with indignation as I replied: “* Wallace 
Malcolm, have you a soul, that you can offer me 
a heart perjured at the very altar of its love? 
Go, miserable being, and pray forgiveness of her 
whom you have so basely wronged; seek by a 
lifetime of penitence to atone for this great sin; 
but trouble me no further, lest I curse you.” I 
turned and swept proudly from him. 

I saw no more of Malcolm that night. The 
next morning, as Annie and I were sitting in 
her tasteful boudoir, we were startled by a 
strange confusion about the house. Annie was 
much alarmed; but, with my customary bold- 
ness, 1 went to learn the cause. 
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Good God, what a spectacle met my eyes! 
There on the side table in the long hall lay 
Wallace Malcolm, his tall form straightened to 
the stiff formality of death! Philip Graham 
lay on the sofa, white and still, the dark blood 
oozing slowly from a deep wound in his temple. 
Reader, shall I acknowledge ta you that I loved 
Philip Graham? loved him with all the strength 
of my wild, lone heart? Judge, then, of my 
feelings at seeing him thus. I tottered to his 
side. He saw me not! He opened not his 
eyes, but he breathed, I saw by the labored 
quivering of his broad breast. For even this I 
was thankful. 

The hall was half full of strange people. 
Mr. Graham leaned against the wall pale and 
motionless. I reached him and grasped his 
arm. ‘“ For the love of Heaven, sir,” I gasped, 
** tell me all!” 

Mr. Graham could not control himself suffi- 
ciently to speak ; but, from one of the strange 
men who was bathing Philip’s pale brow, I 
learned the sad particulars. 

It seemed that Philip had overheard Mal- 
colm’s declaration to me on Christmas eve, and, 
fired at the insult and wrong done his sister, he 
had immediately sent a challenge to Malcolm, 
which was, of course, accepted. At sunrise they 
had met on a sandy plain some forty rods from 
the Evergreens. Malcolm fell dead, shot through 
the breast, while the ball from his pistol had 
entered Philip’s temple. This was all: was it 
not enough? And I the cause! 

I went to Annie. I told her all. Her grief I 
cannot speak of. It would make a child of me; 
and I try to be very calm and composed, now. 

Towards noon, at Annie’s request, I went to 
Philip. His wound had been dressed; but I 
saw no hope in the sorrowful face of the old 
family physician. 

Philip was conscious, and begged me to sit 
down by his bedside and tell him of Annie. 
Words cannot express my agony, my utter 
despair, as I gazed on his pale features, where I 
knew death would soon be at work. My great 
love for Philip Graham came over me with all its 
overwhelming force, and my heart stopped its 
pulsations; my brain whirled, I caught a chair 
for support, and all things faded from my view. 

When I awoke to consciousness, they told me 
that I had been very ill; and, as I looked at my 
wasted hands, I realized the truth of what they 
said. My first words were of Annie and Philip. 

Annie, the nurse said, bore her grief better 
than we had anticipated, and had gone through 
the funeral ceremonies Over Wallace Malcolm’s 
remains with resigned composure. Philip still 
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lingered, though with but little hope of rece 
very. Oh, how glad I was to hear even this !- 
I had so feared that the grave had claimed him. 

Annie came to me. What a meeting! We 

lay in each other’s arms for a long time without 
speaking, but Annie’s convulsive sobs told well 
her inward agony. She had changed much. 
Her face was pale and thin, and her eyes weary 
with vigils over the living, and tears for the 
dead. 
In a few days, I was able to go into Philip’s 
chamber. He welcomed me cheerfully, and 
conversed on indifferent subjects with his accus- 
tomed spirit. Night and day I sat by his couch, 
unmindful of the physician’s oft-repeated com- 
mand that I should rest. Rest! How could I 
rest when his last moments: could be made 
pleasanter by my efforts?) Sometimes, when, in 
the long still watches of the night, I sat by his 
side counting his fluttering pulse, and smoothing 
back the rich brown heir from his brow, he 
would raise his eyes to my face with such an 
expression of thankfulness, that I would will- 
ingly have given half my existence to see it there 
again. 

Annie would not consent to my leaving them, 
and indeed I did not wish to; so I lingered at 
the Evergreens until the middle of February. 
Philip was failing. Even Annie’s hopeful eye 
saw the gradual but sure approach of the dread 
destroyer. She refrained from speaking to 
Philip on the subject of his death; but I had 
spoken to him freely of his departure. He 
frankly told me what I had long suspected—that 
remorse, rather than disease, was wearing out 
his life—remorse at having caused the death of 
one noble and good, though he had been 
tempted, and, yielding to his wrong impulses, 
had fallen. Philip spoke calmly, even cheer- 
fully, of going through the dim shades of death 
to the golden portals of heaven. 

One morning, quite early, while IT was sitting 
in an easy-chair before the fire, striving to ob- 
tain a little sleep, Philip called me. I arose and 
went to his bedside. A change had come over 
him—a fearful change. I shuddered as I di- 
vined the cause. Must he go?—the only one I 
had ever loved with my whole depth of feeling? 
I almost murmured at the will of the great In- 
finite. 

Philip took my hand in his. “Julia,” he 
said, raising his fearfully brilliant eyes to mine, 
] shall never behold another sunrise! Break 
the tidings carefully to Annie, poor, dear little 
sister. Had it not been for my rashness, a bro- 
ther’s hand might have strewn her path with 
flowers. Julia, before I go, will you not take 
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my head to your bosom and sing to me the 
hymn beginning, ‘I would not live alway?” 

I could not refuse him. I rested his dear 
head on my breast, and sang in a tremulous 
voice the words he loved. 

When I had finished, he kissed me tenderly, 
and said: ‘ Dear Julia, now that I am dying, 
promise me that you will no longer neglect your 
God; that you will think alw*ys of the glorious 
meeting we shall have, by and by, in heaven.” 
He lay some time, and I knew by the motion of 
his lips that he was praying. Then with feeble 
arms he drew my head down beside his own; 
his icy lips kissed me passionately, and he 
murmured: “God bless you, Julia!” and sank 
back on the pillow. 

I hastily summoned the family, and we stood 
around Philip Graham’s deathbed. He spoke 
to each one separately, blessed and kissed all, 
and then lay perfectly quiet. We thought him 
praying; but, if so, his petition was ended in 
heaven. 
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Two months after Philip’s death, I returned 
home. 1 left Annie calm, if not cheerful. Mr. 
Graham bore his bereavement with Christian 
meekness. The rod with which his heavenly 
Father had chastised him he shrank not from; 
he rebelled not against the burden laid upon 
him by his Saviour. 

Of my own sorrow I will say nothing. I 
have never married. Earthly love is not for 
me. I donot ask it—I am only waiting for a 
heavenly 

Annie is married to a worthy man; and I 
often visit her pleasant home and play with her 
little brown-headed boy, Philip. 

Every returning Christmas brings with fearful 
distinctness the melancholy events of that next 
day after Christmas of which I have written. 
Long as I may live, I shall never cease to re- 
member with anguish the day which made me a 
life-mourner. 
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Caps.—Before you begin to make a cap, if you 
know the person it is to be made for, it is neces- 
sary to study what color is most becoming, and 
what style they are in the habit of wearing. 
Not one person out of fifty can wear any new 
fashion that comes up. Every one that wears 
eaps or headdresses has a peculiar style of her 
own, which must in some measure be copied, 
but made as near the prevailing fashion as 
possible; for instance, I have known some 
ladies always wear their cap plain on the fore- 
head, let what would be the fashion; others, on 
the contrary, must have it full all round. A 
becoming cap is a great improvement, and an 
unbecoming one very ugly. Most ladies know 
what suits them best. It is a very bad plan to 
try to persuade any one into keeping or buying 
a cap she does not like. It is quite a chance if 
ever she gets reconciled to it. Do not use 
heavy lace for a cap. Every sort of lace or 
blonde that comes near the face must be as light 
as possible. Caps are frequently made of wide 
and narrow blonde or lace; but always put the 
lightest or most pointed near the face. An 
uneven edge in blonde or lace is more becoming 
than a hard even border. In putting on a cap 
border, gather it or let the pleats be single. 
Double pleats are heavy and ugly. I mean by 
the double pleat the common ordinary way of 
pleating. This is too heavy for a cap. When 
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you are pleating a border, leave the cotton so 
that you can move the pleating according to the 
fulness you require it. In rounding the corner 
of your cap, it requires more fulness than either 
behind or round the top of the face. The head- 


seventeen inches long. Most persons will take 
it this length; some require it one inch longer. 
Supposing your cap length to be seventeen 
inches, put four inches on each side of the 
face as wide border, and let the nine inches that 
are left be quite narrow for the forehead, or else 
put this part plain according to taste. Before 
you begin to make a cap, either unpick an old 
one for the pattern of the head-piece, or else 
have a pattern provided. If you have a good 


piece of a cap round the front will measure 


your cap ten times by the trimmings. Take one 
of your little silk neckerchiefs, and cut a piece 
of net like the half; and now trim this half 
neckerchief all round with white or black 
blonde, and put this on your cap for a trimming. 
You may vary the look of your cap very much 
by putting the point of your half square on the 
forehead; and on another cap let the point come 
behind the ends that fall on the ears. It re- 
quires a pleat or two put in them to make it 
set well. You can put a bow on the outside 
of the ends, or under them, near the face. If 
you will take a little pains, you can easily make 
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avery nice bow. You have nothing to do but 
to tie a piece of ribbon just the same as if you 
were tying your bonnet strings, and then add a 
Joop or two more. Ask some one to lend you 
her finger, and then tie a bow on it. You will 
soon find no difficulty. It will require that you 
should with your fingers pull the bow nicely 
into shape; but it will certainly not require so 
much time to do it as I have seen some young 
persons spend in pulling the strings of their 
bonnets in the right place, or making the bow 
set nicely. All the bows made by onr best mil- 
liners are made in the way I describe. It will 
make no difference if your ribbon is narrow or 
wide. I have already told you what sort of lace 
to use. In choosing your flowers or ribbon, all 
must be light—no heavy bows near the face. 
Small flowers are more becoming than large 
ones; but, in making a dress cap, you could 
place a rose or a flower that size on the ear, 
outside the border, and this will not interfere 
with the front of the cap. Narrow black velvet 
is pretty on a cap mixed with flowers or ribbon. 
Many caps are now made with black and white 
blonde mixed. The ornaments on the crown 
would be black, and the blonde near the face 
white. 

Colors suitable for Different Complexions.— 
Black hair—pink, red, yellow, and white; 
brown hair—pink, blue, grass-green, white, and 
dark blue; very light hair—apple-green, peach, 
and light blue. These colors apply to any and 
everything you may wear, bonnets, dresses, or 
shawls. It is bad taste to see persons with red 
cheeks wearing pink or red near the face. Too 
much care cannot be taken in the choice of 
flowers. They do not invariably suit every 
person; but, if you wear them, choose neat 
ones, and of a color that is becoming. There is 
nothing more vulgar than to see in a bonnet 
large common flowers. It is a great mistake. 
Ladies wearing them cannot wish their faces to 
be seen; for the first thing that catches the eye 
will be the flowers. They certainly draw atten- 
tion, but it is to the flowers themselves and not 
to the face. Every article of the dress ought to 
be very neat and clean before anything ap- 
proaching to smartness is put on. I really can- 
not help saying that it is generally on young 
people who are most neglectful of their dress 
that you see the greatest finery. Feathers and 
flowers require a carriage for the wearer. I 
trust my readers will take this hint kindly. I 
am always so grieved to see dirty finery. All 
colors are pretty in their turn, but never look 
well unless suitable to the person they are on. 
lt is the fashion now, and a very pretty style it 
a 
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is, to wear the different articles of dress all of 
one color or shade, or at least to wear two arti- 
cles out of three to match. It is not necessary 
to have all from one piece; on the contrary, 
different materials may be selected, but still 
keeping the shades alike. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


In millinery great care is required with all 
the things you use. You cannot throw them 
about as you would if you were hemming a 
towel. A quiet corner is necessary. And do 
not let your work materials be handled before 
you begin: it takes all the firmness and newness 
out of the articles you are going to use. Bon- 
nets and caps cannot be too fresh-looking. It is 
part of their beauty. In putting away your 
work, fold all carefully up. Handle it lightly, 
and use small pins. You will spoil your bonnet 
by leaving large and sometimes dirty pin-holes. 
I need scarcely tell you that the quicker your 
work is out of hand the better. Practise on 
common things till you get a little quick. A 
tidy slow milliner is better than a quick sloven. 
Arrange by daylight the colors of a cap which 
is to be worn by daylight; and wait for candle- 
light to choose the trimmings of an evening cap. 
Colors which agree beautifully at noon some- 
times fail miserably by candlelight, either pro- 
ducing no effect at all, or looking positively 
ugly. Even in matching this precaution is 
required. That which is a perfect match in the 
morning may turn out something quite different 
in the yellow light of the drawing-room. For 
all kinds of millinery you require very fine 
cotton and very coarse. You seldom require 
the middle size. Where stitches are seen, use 
the fine; and all that are hidden, coarse. 
Strong cotton helps to keep firm a cap or bon- 
net. Sewing twist is best to run drawn bonnets 
with. You can procure any color at a tailor’s 
trimming-shop. Keep for use long and short 
needles and good scissors. You can hardly do 
without a pair of wire-nippers. It spoils all 
scissors to cut wire. You can buy a pair of 
wire-nippers at a tool-shop. You cannot work 
without a good inch measure; use good small 
pins ; wear white aprons when making a light 
bonnet; and turn up the sleeves of your dress a 
little. A bonnet is easily soiled in making, 
unless everything is clean around you. If pos- 
sible, never put your finger near your hair or in 
your mouth. Do not bite your cotton; this is a 
very dirty habit, and I am sorry to say a very 
common and general one with young people. 
All these little habits it is necessary to correct 
before you can turn nice millinery out of hand. 
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I have written all the remarks for young begin- 
ners, and I feel certain some at least will profit 
by them. When you are purchasing your ma- 
terials, look well that all is fresh. It is best, if 
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possible, to deal at shops that have plenty of 
customers, as I need scarcely tell you that con 
stant sale keeps things fresh. 





THE CHRISTM 


A KETTLE sings upon the glistening hob; the 
fire, though small, burns very brightly ; the wind 
blows cold and wild about the solitary house. 

In this fair-sized, old-fashioned parlor, with 
its quaint spider-legged furniture, its faded car- 
pet, its scrupulous neatness, are two elderly 
gentlewomen: one is an invalid, for she lies, 
eovered up with shawls, upon the spider-legged 
sofa; the other sits beside a small round table, 
on which burns the very thinnest and bluest of 
dip-candles. This latter has been reading a 
newspaper to the invalid; but the listener 
having fallen into a doze, she has ceased now 
for some minutes, and sits gazing abstractedly 
upon the cheerful blaze. In the look is suffer- 
ing—it gives expression to some hidden cause 
of great perplexity. 

As this is thought over, the look deepens into 
one of agony. But the sleeper awakening—as 
a rustling of the pillow, a low cough, a moving 
of the head show—it is in an instant changed 
into an assumed look of cheerfulness, that 
proves an habitual and extraordinary power of 
self-command. In another instant, the care- 
worn lady is kneeling beside the pillow, her 
spare hands pressing the shadowy ones of the 
invalid. 

*T have been asleep, Margaret,” says the 
latter, “and now feel better than I have done for 
days. Only think, dear, I have been dreaming 
of that Ann who once lived with us!” 

“What, that girl that robbed us of all our 
ready money, and so many other things, when 
we first came here?” 

“Yes. I dreamed she was kneeling here 
before us, and asking to be forgiven.” 

“ Well, Nelly, that she has been, long ago. 
You and I, I think, have not proved that we 
nurse up the memory of wrongs. But come, 
dear, the clock has gone nine, and you must 
have your supper.” 

“Stay, you haven’t heard all. After we had 
forgiven her, I dreamed that she sent us five 
pounds of the stolen moncy in a letter.” 

*] wish she would,” adds Margaret, with 
a sigh. “It would be most acceptable this 
Christmas time. 
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lead me to forget you.” Thus saying, she takes 
the candle, goes forth into a very large adjacent 
kitchen, in which the fire, for thrift, has long 
died out, sets neatly on a tray the materials of 
a very frugal supper—some bread and a glass 
of milk for herself; some beef-tea, which has 
been stewing in a jar in the oven, for the invalid. 
This last she warms as she now comes back 
into the parlor, and gives it to Eleanor, with 
sippets of toasted bread. Supper thus over, 
and the invalid still more revived, she clears 
away, and comes back to her post beside the 
spider-legged sofa. 

“Dear Nelly, as you are stronger to-night, I 
have something to tell you. I do this most re- 
luctantly, as it will give you pain. Indeed I 
would conceal it longer, but that I need your 
concurrence in a step I fear I must take. Dear 
Nell, the last penny went to-day.” 

“T half suspected it, Margaret,” weeps the 
invalid, “though for my sake you have been 
hiding all with such a cheerful countenance. 
But what can be done? Cannot we manage till 
the quarter’s income be due, or we get paid for 
the last needle-work we sent away?” 

* Recollect, dear, the first is but seven pounds 
ten, and is in part forestalled, on account of our 
difficulty about Rose’s music-master; the other 
we may have to wait for, as we had the last. 
No, dear, I have thought over everything— 
till—till my brain feels sore—my heart is 
broken. No, it has come to this at last: our 
father’s beautiful copy of Sophocles’s plays 
must go.” 

** What, to the Canon, at the miserable price 
he offered when you mentioned it to him three 
years ago? This, when it is worth four times 
the sum—for the edition is of extraordinary 
rarity—and—and—more than all to us, that 
papa’s dear head lay on it when they found him 
dead.” 

“1 know it, I know it,” sobs Margaret; and 
the aged sisters weep in each other’s arms. 

But in a little while Margaret grows calm 
again, reasons with her feebler sister, lays all 
before her, points out to her their stern neces- 


But come, a dream must not { sity; that, though not in debt, save in reference 
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to the above-mentioned little matter of the 
music-master, the house is utterly destitute of 
every available means of light, warmth, and 
food; that, more than all, the morrow is Christ- 
mas Eve, and that perhaps with it may come 
their only earthly friend—their darling niece, 
their pretty Rose. She is the only child of a 
dead brother, years younger than themselves; 
and, having brought her up and educated her, 
she is as dear to them as though she were their 
own daughter. So the invalid giving at length 
her tardy consent, it is arranged that Margaret 
shall set forth to the distant cathedral town 
early in the morning, provided that no fresh 
snow fall in the night, and thus render the 
roads worse than they are. 

** But vou will ride, won’t you, Margaret?” 
asks Eleanor. ‘‘ We can owe Broom, the carrier, 
till we get our money. The old man is very 
kind, and long our neighbor.” 

* Yes, but he is as poor as ourselves, and 
talkative, too. No, I will keep our need quiet, 
and walk the distance. I shall get on well if it 
is but fair overhead, and be home earlier, too, 
than if I waited to return with Broom. So 
Mary Bradly’s girl must come in, and take care 
of you, dear. And you must keep your heart 
up whilst I am gone.” 

She promises she will, and the sisters retire 
to rest, when Margaret has made sundry prepa- 
rations, inclusive of seeking for the two precious 
volumes, bound in vellum, and wrapping them 
carefully in paper. They are almost the sole 
relics of a once noble library. 

The morning breaks dull and gray. No snow 
has fallen through the night, but the clouds are 
laden with it; and, though there has been a 
temporary thaw, which must have made the 
condition of the roads dreadful, the wind blows 
with arrowy keenness. The poor gentlewoman, 
Miss Margaret Butler, is up betimes. She 
effects her small household work, carries up her 
sister her breakfast, then helps her to rise, to 
dress, to come down stairs, and to take her place 
on the sofa, where she has passed her days for 
nearly fifteen years. She is a great sufferer, but 
patient and gentle withal. Not a thing for her 
comfort is forgotten by Margaret: the remnant 
of the beef-tea is set upon the hob, her toast- 
and-water made, her books and work put on a 
small table beside her; whilst, on the other 
hand, Eleanor’s anxiety with respect to Marga- 
ret is extreme. She knows the dreary road, the 
painful errand at its end, and guesses that Mar- 
garet’s scanty clothing can but ill resist the 
bitter cold, On this latter point the truth is 





worse than she suspects. 








With so many things thus to do, it is between 
ten anu eleven o’clock before Margaret sets off. 
At about half a mile distant from their lonely 
house lies a rustic village, Here she calls ata 
cottage, and asks the mistress to spare her eldest 
girl while she is gone, as Miss Eleanor is quite 
alone. To this the mistress gladly assents; for 
not only is “her little Susy” pleased to go, but 
the Misses Butler have been the best of friends 
in many an hour of poverty and sickness, and 
she is anxious to oblige. 

* But you be not surely going to walk all the 
way, ma’am?” says the woman, anxiously. 
**My master says the roads be dreadful, and a 
deal more snow a-coming. I’m sure old Broom 
would give thee a lift, if only for the sake 0’ th’ 
years thou hast dwelt amongst us.” 

*“T know he would, Mary; but, as I cannot 
afford to pay, I cannot think of trespassing on 
his kindness. Now good-day. The roads may 
be better than I expect, and the snow keep off. 
Please let Susy be attentive to Miss Eleanor, 
and keep the fire up with wood I have put 
ready.” Thus saying, she closes the cottage 
door, and plods on her weary way. 

** Now, Susan,” says the woman, “ be quickly 
off. Take a bundle o’ fagots under thy arm, 
for I know their wood be low enough, and the 
coal spent three weeks ago. Ay, it’s right hard 
for ladies like them to know such a deal o’ 
poverty, and this through no fault of their.” 

It is nearly eight miles to the cathedral town 
by the somewhat lengthened road Margaret 
Butler takes, for the sake of avoiding passers-by 
who may have known her in more prosperous 
days. In summer-time, this is very picturesque, 
winding amidst hills, crossed by pretty rivulets, 
and bordered by fields and heathy tracts; but 
now, these natural beauties add to its impassa- 
bleness and desolation. With snow-drifts, over- 
flowing water, and melted snow and mud, the 
road for the greater part is a perfect quagmire. 
Yet the poor gentlewoman plods on, carefully 
guarding her rusty silk dress from spot or ble- 
mish, though soon giving up the attempt to 
walk cleanly, or to save her feet from getting 
wet. They are soon soaked through and 
through, and the wind rising still higher, its 
snowy keenness sweeps beneath her scant and 
threadbare garments, numbs her limbs, as wel] 
as chills the life-blood in her veins, Still she 
plods on, thinking, if she does not thus strive, 
their hearth this Eve will be desolate and chill, 
and the morrow still more drear if Rose should 
come. 

Margaret is within two miles of the town, 
when, the wind veering round, a mingled cloud 
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cf rain and snow comes down, so that, there 
heing no shelter near at hand, and her umbrella 
very old and frail, she is soon wetted to the 
akin. Still it is no use repining; so she guards 
the precious volumes, saves her poor dress as 
well as she may, and, plodding on, wet, weary, 
depressed, and chill, she prays low inward 
prayers to God that He will lay His burden 
lightly on her, even for the morrow’s sake—so 
dear to all humanity ! 

Thns it is three o’clock or more before she 
reaches the cathedral town. Though it is such 
a dismal day, and such a storm yet pours down, 
the streets have many passers to and fro, intent 
on Christmas needs. So, unwilling to be recog- 
nized in such a drenched and wan condition, 
and being too poor to seek the shelter of an inn, 
it occurs to her to pass into the cathedral 
cloisters, as these lie near the house of Canon 
Mosley, whom she seeks. Here she will be able 
to rest unobserved, to squeeze the rain from her 
dripping garments, and compose her mind to 
due fitness for the duty before it. 

As she thinks, she does; she passes quietly 
into the cloisters, feels at once soothed and 
comforted by the impression of their sublime 
silence; sits down to rest upon some old worn 
steps, from which she has glimpses of .the 
mighty western window; notices the groining 
and tracery of the cloistered roof, the shadows 
which lie thereon, the solitary robin or chirping 
sparrow which flits up and down; and then her 
gaze rests at last upon the square, still plot of 
burial-ground, in some places uncovered by the 
snow, and so warm and sheltered as to show 
turfy greenness, and here and there a daisy on 
the bosom of the dead. 

When rested, she wrings the water from her 
soddened clothes, smoothes her rumpled dress 
and shattered umbrella, and then prepares to go. 
But, just as she is rising, the organ in the choir 
hard by begins to play, the choristers to sing. 
It is the sublime music of the evening service, 
énriched by that of the advent of the Christmas 
Eve, and, melting her to tears, gives inexpressive 
peace to her troubled soul. 

In a while, she rises, and is about to go, when 
she perceives that she has been observed by a 
stranger in the distance, who, elderly, and 
dressed somewhat as a clergyman, seems ad- 
vancing towards her.. Ashamed of being recog- 
nized in her soddened garb, she turns through 
an archway in the cloister, and is gone. 

In a few minutes, she knocks at Canon 
Mosley’s door. A pert stripling of a lackey 
answers it. 

* Yes: the Canon is at home; but he is busy— 
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cannot see people of your kind—call again.” 
He has viewed her soddened garments with 
great contempt, and is now about to close the 
door. 

**But will you be good enough to say that it 
is Miss Margaret Butler; that she has come far, 
and wishes to speak to him?” 

No answer is returned to this; and the door 
is about to be closed in her face, when a voice 
behind says: *“*‘ How dare you? it is Miss But- 
ler, a prebend’s daughter.” And the lackey, 
shrinking away, gives place to an upper servant 
of venerable look. 

*‘How do you do, ma’am?” he says, respect- 
fully, as he ushers the lady in. “I hope Miss 
Eleanor is not worse than usual—and the young 
lady well.” 

*“ Thank you, Willis; my sister is much the 
same. Miss Rose, whom I expect to-morrow, is 
well. But can I see the Canon?” 

**You can, ma’am. But please step this way 
an instant.”” As he speaks thus, the Canon’s 
servant leads Margaret into a little room, and 
closes the door. “You can see him,” he re- 
peats, emphatically; “but he is in a dreadful 
humor about the Captain’s coming to England; 
for I suppose, ma’am, you know that Mr. 
Charles has been made a captain for his 
bravery.” 

“Indeed I didn’t,” answers Miss Butler. 
** My sister and I knew he was wounded at the 
storming of Sebastopol, and we have been very 
anxious about him; as for years he was so much 
up and down with us, that we love him almost 
as achild of our own. But this is really good 
news. When does he arrive?” 

“Oh, he is already come, and has been for 
several weeks at Southampton! And old Squire 
Wooton has been there, and made the quarrel 
up, and says the Captain shall do just as he 
likes, if only for the sake of the brave fine 
fellow he is. So I guess, Miss Butler, this will 
make things all the better for some he loves.” 

Margaret makes no answer, though the blood 
which rushes into her pallid and aged cheeks 
tells how the truth strikes home. 

Appearing not to heed her agitation, Willis 
again asks if she will see the Canon. To this 
she tremblingly replies in the affirmative; and 
she is forthwith conducted to his study. He is 
an obese man, with a sensual, self-indulgent 
countenance, and looks as if the butcher’s 
apron or the blacksmith’s anvil were more 
befitting to him than lettered ease or literary 
duty. Nevertheless, he is surrounded by a 
noble collection of books, and sits writing at a 
table worthy of a secretary of state, or the most 
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learned of pundits. For a minute or so he 
affects not to see her; then he looks up super- 
ciliously, going on writing all the time. 

* Well, Miss Butler, well.” He does not 
even ask her to sit down. 

*T have called, Canon Mosley, to ask if you 
will purchase my father’s rare copy of Sophocles. 

and my sister Eleanor are very poor this 
Christmas time, and it would be a charity to 
buy it. You shall have it, sir, for the two 
peunds you offered when you bought the copy 
of Euripides.” 

**He-m, he-m! I’m sorry for your poverty, 
but it falls to the lot of many in this vale of 
tears—he-m! But really, at this time, I cannot 
afford its purchase. These are expensive as 
well as troublous days; and heavy burdens fall 
on the ministers of the church. He-m!—more- 
over, the price is too high. I will give ten 
shillings—I cannot say more.” 

**A London bookseller has said its worth is 
as many guineas. To me and Eleanor it far 
exceeds that sum; for on the second volume our 
father’s head lay, when he was found dead in 
his house, within these very precincts.” 

*“ Ah, it is a long time ago! I think I re- 
member something of the circumstance.” 

**You may, readily, Canon Mosley—our fa- 
ther, Prebend Butler, was a friend of yours.” 
She is roused to say as much as this—meek lady 
as she is—for the man’s ingratitude is flagrant, 
as her father reared him, educated him—led to 
his being what he is. 

“ There, please cease: I never indulge in re- 
miniscences. Now go—my time is valnable: it 
is dedicated to His service, and must not be 
trespassed on. If your poverty be extreme, 
Willis or the footman can give you a shilling.” 
Saying this, he waves his hand authoritatively 
towards the door. 

Margaret does not trust herself to speak— 
only, as she lifts the books, she clasps her 
wasted hands: *O Lord, in Thy good time 
lift up the desolate, even for To-morRow’s 
sake.” So praying, she goes without a further 
word. 

Willis meets her, sees her tears, leads her into 
his little room, offers her wine, bids her take a 
seat. 

**No, the wine would choke me—nor can I 
stay a moment in his house.” Then she tells 
the old butler what his master said. 

“Tt is like him. Though I say it, he is the 
most selfish and unfeeling of men. But keep 
up your heart, dear lady: a Providence watches 
over all.” 

. “* He had need,” says the poor lady, “ for there 
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is little to trust to in men’s charity or grati- 
tude.” 

She then takes her way to a small bookseller’s- 
shop in a street near the market-place. The 
owner, like herself, has seen better days; but 
he receives her with as much respect as he did 
years before, when she and her sister drove up 
to his door in their carriage; and their father, 
Prebend Butler, was amongst his best customers. 

She states her business: it is to ask him to 
sell the books. 

“IT fear my chance is but small, ma’am; I 
have so few wealthy people for my customers 
now-a-days. Have you tried Canon Mosley? 
He loves a book of the kind, especially when 
he can get it cheap.” 

She shakes her head, then tells him what has 
just occurred. Even he, an old man, sets his 
teeth, and lifts his withered hand. 

“IT remember the day when Canon Mosley 
was acharity lad in Browne’s School. He owes 
all to your father’s noble nature—yet such is 
your reward. But I suppose he doesn’t forget 
or forgive his wife—Squire Wooton’s sister that 
was—so tying up her money before she died, 
that at his death it must come to her nephew 
Charles, or, as I should now say, the Captain. 
He knows, too, the Captain has a great liking 
for you and Miss Eleanor. Well, ma’am, never 
mind. Leave the books, and I may be able to 
part with them. A clergyman has lately come 
to Wooton Rectory, who is one of the kindest 
of Christians and gentlemen. He is to call 
here some time this afternoon, and I will do the 
best I can.” 

“Thank you. You can say whose books 
they were. And, in case that the poor ladies 
can re-purchase them at some future time, ask 
if he will permit them to do so.” 

“Twill. I hear that he is one whvse heart is 
full of loving-kindness.” 

Thanking the old man for his courtesy, she 
goes her way, leaving the books in his care. 

She has thus to retrace her steps penniless 
as she came. She is too depressed to seek fur- 
ther, to ask other aid. All she seems to care for 
is to be once more by Eleanor’s side, and there, 
kneeling, die. Depression, misery, exhaustion 
ean go no further. She prays God to hold the 
bitter cup no longer to her lips. 

Avoiding the glittering shops and now lighted 
streets, she retraces her steps again past the 
cathedral. The service is over, but the choris- 
ters are practising, the organ playing. Some- 
thing irresistible leads her in; and, as she can 
pass out by a door at the further end, she goes 
down one of tle side aisles towards the magni- 
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fcent choir. There she stays, leaning by a 

pillar; for her senses are drowsy, and her ex- 

haustion extreme. The choristers are practising 
one of Boyce’s exquisite anthems—one of those 
to which the words are often varied. 

* Blessed are they that give rest to the tired wayfarer; 
Blessed are they that hold the cup to thirsty lips.” 
The words are appropriate, and bear response. 

For Margaret’s hand is touched, and, lifting up 

her head, she seés an old verger beside her, 

carrying a lantern. 

“Are you tired, madam?—are you ill? I 
think you are the lady who was in the cloisters 
early in the afternoon; if so, a clergyman has 
been making great inguiries after you. If you 
please, madam, as you seem ill, step with me 
into the vergers’ room. There is a fire there.” 

She nods rather than speaks assent—such 
is her exhaustion—and follows the old man 
through divers narrow and arched passages into 
a low vaulted chamber, hung round with vergers’ 
cloaks, staves, and other things, and in the grate 
of which burns a cheerful fire. ‘Here he bids 
her seat herself on an old oak seat; and, whilst 
she warms her hands and feet, he goes to a 
curious three-cornered cupboard, and brings 
forth a coffee-pot, and warms what is therein, 
pours it out into a cup, adds sugar, and nlaces it 
in her hand. She takes it gratefully, stern and 
self-enduring as she usually is in her pride. 

**Excuse my offering this to you, Miss But- 
ler,” says the old man ; “ but you are ill, and it 
is the best I have to give. I knew you, ma’am. 
IT am glad to see you in the old cathedral. I 
hope you will come again when the days are 
brighter.” 

*T will, thank you. I must always love the 
old place. But you practise the precepts you 
listen to: you have ‘given the cup to the way- 
farer.’ ” 

** Well, ma’am, I think one deed worth many 
words, in the church especially. To-morrow is 
Christmas Day, and the poorest amongst us may 
testify to our remembrance of it on this eve, if 
80 we will.” 

“ We may !” 
her hands, prepares to go. 


And Margaret, again warming 
She feels refreshed 


and strengthened for the way before her. Again 
she thanks the old man. 

“You owe me none, Miss Butler. Your 
father gave of his bread to many. I, amongst 


the number on whom his charity fell, do not 
forget the gift.” 

So he leads the way to the door of exit. 
choir is singing some final music—loud—reso- 
nant—bespeaking joy and hope :— 

** Be of good cheer! be of good cheer! Trust 
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in me and in my laws, and all shall come well 


in its time. Lo, when the night is darkest, ts 
not the dawn nigh?” 

Full of renewed strength, she passes on, as 
swiftly as she can, to the outskirts of the town. 
The wind is very cold, nay, keener than ever; 
the moon has risen; it has been freezing, so 
that the ground is getting hard, yet the snow 
comes down heavily—very heavily. Still she 
braves it, and gets on. At a little public-house, 
placed just where fields and hedge-rows begin, 
she inquires about the carrier, and finds that he 
has already gone onward, and that it is not pro- 
bable that she will overtake his cart, as he has 
to diverge from his road to leave Christmas 
parcels. So she goes on as well as she can, 
regretting, however, she can have no help by 
the way, as, seeing its difficulties, she has, at 
last, resolved to humble her pride and ask old 
Broom for a seat. 

For a mile or two, she progresses well enough, 
though the snow comes down heavily, and not 
only eddies around her, but hides the light of 
the moon. Still she gets on, though slower by 
degrees ; she is so very tired; the snow so clings 
about her clothes, and stays her soddened feet. 
Her exhaustion is renewed, her heart dies down 
again, her faith grows dim. Five miles of the 
eight are gone, when she thinks she will rest— 
she is so very weary, and the stupor is returning. 
So, feebly brushing off the snow from a felled 
tree lying by the wayside, she sits down. She 
grows colder, more lethargic, more numb; mi- 
nute by minute goes by, yet still she sits. She 
is just sinking into unconsciousness, when a 
gig drives up and stays. 

“ Halloa, Missis! Why be you sitting there?” 

No answer—at least none that the stranger, a 
rough, farmer-like man, can hear—so he jumps 
down, shakes Margaret rather roughly, and re- 
peats his question. She answers, very feebly, 
that she is resting. 

“ What! amidst such a snow-storm, and with 
such a wind? Why, if you be here another 
half hour, you ’ll rest forever, I reckon. Come, 
where be you going to?” 

Margaret feebly names the village and her 
home beyond it. 

* Well, I turn down a lane hard by, so I’ll 
drive you as far. Come, rise, and let me lift 
you into the gig.” 

This she cannot do without much assistance ; 
but the stranger is very kind, lifts her in, gives 
her a little brandy from a flask, and then, taking 
his seat by her side, drives on. The brandy 
and the motion of the gig together revive her 
presently, her numbness and lethargy subside ; 
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and, by the time the stranger stops to set her long in, for the rails have been blocked up with 


down, she is comparatively active. She thanks 
him, and turns her face towards home, which 
she can just dimly see, now the snow-storm has 
ceased. 

But now her heart dies down again; there is 
no light of any kind in any windows—no can- 
dielight in Eleanor’s bedroom—no cheerful 
blaze in the parlor. What can be the matter? 
Nelly, if something were not wrong, would 
surely have a fire. There was wood enough for 
that in the wood-house. What can have hap- 
pened? Then their poverty and desolation 
come back upon her soul. She that set forth to 
seek succor has brought none: penniless—as 
she went, she returns! 

As quickly as she can—though every step 
seems lengthened into ten—she makes her way 
along the snowy road, turns through the gate, 
crosses the lawn, nears the house. She thinks 
she sees a dim flickering through the parlor 
window; but the silence within and around the 
house is profound as that of death. 

Opening the porch door, all within is still and 
cold; from thence into the parior is but a step, 
and there is Eleanor alone—the last spark of 
the fire dying out—not a comfort or an appear- 
ance of nourishment! Desolation cannot be 
more profound. In a moment, Margaret has 
flung herself upon her knees, and her sister is 
in her arms, returning her embrace, though 
feebly. 

** Dear, dear Nell!” says Margaret, forgetting, 
in the mortal agony of the moment, her habitual 
self-restraint, “‘I have come back to you as | 
went—penniless—destitute! This is our Christ- 
Oh, let us pray to pass away and see 
For us, whose uncomplainingness 


mas Eve. 
no morrow! 
has been in itself a prayer, no hope is left.” 
“Yes, yes, dear!’ weeps Eleanor, though 
with the feebleness of a child. ‘‘ We have our 
darling Rose left to us, and J have you. Oh, 
that you have come back safely is worth all the 
gold the world contains! Oh, seeing the pitiless 
storm, my terror about your safety has been 
Now you are come, I care for 
Oh, let us have hope— 


unspeakable! 
nothing—TI have you. 
et us be comforted !” 

But Margaret will not; and the sisters, in 
their desolation, weep in each other’s arms. 

A knock !—the sisters, in their deep grief, do 
not hear it. A knock !—Margaret hears it, but 
her feeble **Come in” is not heard. A knock! 
Then, as Margaret feebly rises, a back-door, 
leading into the kitchen from the rear of the 
house, is opened, and a voice says: *“ A London 
letter for you, Miss Butler. The post is not 





the snow.” 

Margaret goes and takes the letter. She 
wonders who it can be from, es she has no 
correspondent in London, and as it is dark she 
cannot see the superscription. 

**T was just to say, too,” adds the postwoman, 
“that old John Broom has got a tidyish-sized 
hamper for thee; and that, if thee’ll be good 
enough to sit up for a bit, he’ll send the lad 
with it, as them as paid him for bringing it was 
partic’lar in saying it was to be sent to thee at 
once.” 

Closing the door, Margaret comes back into 
the parlor, kneels down before the fire, stirs up 
the dying embers of wood till they emit a fitful 
blaze, and then tears open the letter, from 
whence drops into her hand a bank-note for five 
pounds. The writing consists of but few words, 
ill-spelt and ill-indited; but they suffice to in- 
form her that the money is from the woman 
named Ann, who, living in their house, robbed 
her and Eleanor many years before. That this 
sum is in part repayment, and that, if the writer 
live, the whole shall be sent back again. The 
letter is simply signed: “ Your repentant ser- 
vant, Ann,” and bears no address but that of 
** London.” 

Her consciousness as to a want of faith checks 
anything like exultation in the heart of Marga- 
ret. The organ, resonant and sublime, plays 
again in fancy to her ear, and utters its loud 
reproach; so, stealing gently to the side of 
Eleanor, she kneels, and whispers: ‘“ Dear 
sister, my want of faith is rebuked. Here is 
your dream come true. Here is five pounds. 
Our hearth to-morrow will not be desolate.” 

Again the sisters weep—this time gentler 
tears. 

When they have talked the subject over, 
Margaret rises, seeks for an ancient fragment of 
wax-candle, with which for years she has waxed 
her thread, lights it, goes to the wood-house, 
finds wood there, brings it in, has soon a cheer- 
ful fire, and then learns that little Susan went 
home at four o’clock, ostensibly to go some 
errand for her mother, and when done, to return. 
This she did not. 

*“*Thus I was alone, dear Margaret,” says 
Eleanor, “and, as you know, was unable to 
fetch wood, or prepare for you in any way. My 
neglect of you must therefore be forgiven.” 

It is—this without asking. 

Just as the kettle boils, and Margaret has 
taken off her soddened things, the hamper ar- 
rives. It is a very large one, and Miss Butler 
knows by the direction that it is from Rose. 
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Yes! Here is their beloved thinking of them. 
Pere a new rebuke to her want of faith. 

‘‘Tf you please, ma’am,” says the lad who 
brings it, ‘“‘the carriage is paid; and Mrs. 
Bradley said I was just to tell you that her 
Susan went sliding near the barn and sprained 
her arm, and so couldn’t come again; but that 
she herself will be up right early in the morning, 
and stay with you as long as you need.” 

** Tell her to do so, please; and let one of her 
boys come with her to bear a message back to 
his father. Tell her not to forget me, as Miss 
Rose is coming.” 

The boy gone, the doors locked, the key of 
one hidden where Mrs. Bradley will find it, in 
order to let herself in in the morning, Margaret, 
tired as she is, proceeds to unfasten the hamper— 
the kettle, though boiling, being in the mean- 
while forgotten. Eleanor holds the candle, and 
Margaret, bringing the hamper to the side of 
the spider-legged couch, kneels down before it. 
Raising the lid, the first thing she sees, as she 
expected, is a note. She opens it. It runs 
thus :— 


*“ Dearest AunTIEs: I send you a Christmas 
hamper, holding as many useful things as I 
could think of. What I forget please pardon, 
as I have much to occupy me just now. I 
shall be with you to-morrow by three o’clock. 
Please dine at four; and, as I shall bring com- 
pany with me, let all the eatables I send be on 
Most of these are cooked in order 
to save you the trouble. 


the table. 
Besides this, dear 
aunties, you must be in a very charitable and 
loving mood, for your little Rose has been doing 
what perhaps you will think is very foolish; 
but you must and will forgive her. 


With love, your sinning Rose.” 


** Bless me!”’ says poor Eleanor, her pale face 
growing still more intensely pale, “ what can 
the child have been doing?” 

At once the whole truth rushes into Marga- 
ret’s mind ; so, bending forward, she says, very 
softly: “The child, I think, has been getting 
married.” 

** Married !”’ exclaims Eleanor. ‘To whom? 
Charles Wooton is not yet returned, and she 
loves him, I know; besides, she is so very 
young—not yet eighteen.” 

Miss Margaret then proceeds to tell her sister 
what she heard at the canonry to-day; and, 
putting this and other circumstances together, 
their conjecture amounts to certainty. 

** Because,” says Margaret, “the dear child 
has no money of her own. Ten pounds a year, 
as pupil-teacher in a country school, wouldn’t 
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permit of presents such as this; besides, the 
dear child had no money when we sent her a 
trifle a while ago. No; the Squire, in his 
way a fine-hearted old man, theugh a little 
crochety and obstinate, has either taken Rose 
to Southampton, and so had her married there, 
or else Charles has come down to Wooton Hall, 
and she was fetched there from school.” 

In this way the sisters remain a long time 
conjecturing and full of surprise, in some de- 
gree vexed that Rose did not consult them, but 
otherwise very proud and pleased. 

The search into the hamper is presently re- 
newed. It contains an acceptable stock of 
grocery, inclusive of tea, sugar, and other 
things; then come a great plum-pudding, only 
partially to boil to be quite perfect; a goose to 
stuff and roast; a grand piece of sirloin already 
cooked; a pigeon-pie; a boiled ham, tartlets, 
mince-pies, fruit for dessert, four bottles of 
wine, and something a little stronger for punch. 

** 7m sure,” says Eleanor, “ if I had nothing 
else to tell me, I should know that these fine 
filberts and golden pippins came out of the old 
orchard at Wooton.” 

* And I recognize the old cook’s hand in 
this delicious pastry and pluin-cake,”’ adds Mar- 
garet. 

When the nice things are stored carefully 
away, Margaret makes herself and Eleanor 
some tea, and, after partaking of this and other 
refreshment, they retire to rest. 

It is late when Margaret awakes next morning, 
and then she finds the good woman from the 
village standing, with a very cheerful counte- 
nance, by her bedside. 

“A happy Christmas morning to you, ma’am. 
If you please, Miss Eleanor says I am to make 
the tea, and bring you your breakfast, for you 
are not to get up yet. But I have been herea 
good while, ma’am, and so has my husband, 
sweeping the broad walk across the lawn. I 
have made the parlors neat, and lighted a fire 
in the best one, and taken off the sofa and chair 
covers, for I felt sure you would like it in holi- 
day fashion, as you’d be sitting in it to-day.” 
She says this so meaningly, so kindly, so 
smilingly, that Margaret feels sure she knows 
something. 

“Mary,” asks Margaret eagerly, “do you 
know anything of Miss Rose?” 

* Well, ma’am, I believed it wur to be kept a 
secret from you, but as I’ve been thinking 
you’ve guessed it, why you may just as well 
know what news old Johnny Broom brought wi’ 
him from the town last night. Why, that Miss 
Rose was marricd yesterday morning at Wooton 
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hurch, and this by the new parson, that not be 
come there long—Mr. Hopton - 

“Hopton?” repeats Margaret, with intense 
surprise, as the blood mantles to her face. 

** Ay, ma’am! I reckon you ’d know the name. 
My maister’s old mother, that just luckily be 
come to us for a day or two, and so can cook th’ 
bit o’ dinner for the children, and leave me to 
be here, says it be the same Mr. Hopton as used 
to come up and down to the prebendary-house 
when thee and Miss Eleanor wur young ladies, 
and she wur cook there. Well, for some reason 
or another, folks never exactly know’d, he went, 
as chaplain, to a foreign country, and was away 
But ye see, old Squire Wooton, 





many years. 
whose friend he ’d been, had his eye on him, and 
when the parson o’ Wooton died off—which ye 
see he didn’t do till he was past ninety—why the 
squire sent for Mr. Hopton, who wur right glad 
to come to his own country, and to such a nice 
r°story-house and lot o’ money as there be at 
Wooton. Well, Mr. Hopton had only just be- 
gun to settle down, when there comes the grand 
news about the storming o’ that great place in 
the Crima and the young squire’s mighty bravery 
—for which he has been made acaptain. So, 
hearing this, and of the young squire’s wounds, 
why the old man’s heart wur melted to the big- 
gest pity, and a deal o’ regret wur his, that he’d 
been so testy and off-hand like. ‘ Why,’ says 
he, ‘am I to be such an old grampus and fool, 
as stand off from a brave lad like this, as has 
done such honor to the old name, and all because 
he loves a pretty girl, a deal younger than him- 
self, and without money, but who, otherwise, 
has a power 0’ riches in a good heart, a good 
name, and much beauty?’ So off he set at 
once, with Mrs. Ramble, the housekeeper, to 
Southampton, and there, for some weeks, they 
nursed the poor captain, for he wur very bad. 
But as soon as his dreadful operation wur over, 
and he could be moved—” 

** What operation?” asks Margaret, breath- 
lessly, as well as Eleanor, who listens from her 
bed in the adjacent room. 

** Why, his right arm was shattered by a can- 
non-ball. At first the doctors thought they 
could save it, but they couldn’t, so off it had to 
come, right high by the shoulder. Nor is that 
all, for he’d a sword-cut in the leg. Well, 
apout a fortnight ago, down they brought him to 
Wooton. A few days ago, when he wur a deal 
better and could talk a bit cheerfully, he says 
merrily—when his uncle, and the housekeeper, 
and the doctor, were all helping to dress his 
wounds—‘ A pretty fellow I shall be, I fear, 
needing a nurse al! my life.” ‘ You shall have 
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one, my dear boy,’ says the old squire, right 
gravely; ‘I’ll see about one to-morrow.’ 

* No one thought he was serious; but he 
wur; for the day before yesterday he went off in 
his carriage to the village where Miss Rose wur, 
asked to speak to old Miss Grimpen, the go- 
verness, and then telled her he wur come for her 
teacher.’ 

“She can’t go,’ says the old missis, right 
crossly, ‘not till to-morrow or Christmas Day ; 
I thought Miss Butler knew as much: for the 
girl has the china-closet to dust, my best cap to 
trim, and other equally important work to do.’ 

*¢T’ve some a little more important for her, 
ma’am,’ says the squire, drily—‘ to nurse a sick 
and wounded soldier.’ 

“* « Nonsense,’ says old Miss Grimpen—for she 
pretended to be very shocked—‘a highly im- 
proper thing for a child to do.’ 

** * Not for a wife,’ adds the old squire. 

**¢ Wife!’ screams Miss Grimpen. ‘A child 
like Rose a wife! Pray who are you, sir, and 
by what authority do you come?’ 

“¢By my own, ma’am. My name is Wooton, 
and I live at Wooton Hall. Rose Butler has got 
to marry my nephew in the morning—a brave 
soldier whom his queen has honored; and Rose 
from that hour is mistress at Wooton Hall.’ 

“Bless me!’ And Miss Grimpen proceeds 
to ask a lot of questions. 

“There, ma’ain, 1’ve no time to make an- 
swers to your catechism. Put the dear child-s 
things in a box, and Jet her come.’ 

*‘So Miss Grimpen takes it on her to be as 
smiling as just before she was cross, and helps 
Rose wi’ her things; so that the dear young 
lady was soon on her way, the old squire being 
all the while as tender to her as her father. 

“When they got to the fine old hall—which 
they did towards evening—the old squire left the 
dear young lady wi’ Mrs. Ramble, and went into 
the parlor where the wounded gentleman was 
lying on a couch. 

«« « My dear boy,’ he says, ‘I’ve brought you 
a nurse.’ 

“¢ Have you 2?’ replied the other, indifferently. 

**¢ As you seém careless about her, my boy, 
I’ll bring her in, and let her speak for herself.’ 
So he returns, and takes in Miss Rose, looking, 
as the old butler told Broom, most lovely. The 
wounded gentleman did not see her till she was 
close beside his couch, and, stooping, whispered 
‘Charles.’ Then in a minute he started, and 
looked and saw her, and understood all, and 
gathered her to him as well as his feebleness 
would let him. 

«<< My love,’ he said, when he had called her 
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a hundred other loving names, ‘I have but one 
arm, now. The one gone my country had; the 
other is yours, to gather you in, to shield you 
by—if so you will.’ 

“Of course, Miss Margaret, the dear child did 
not say no; but, kneeling and kissing him again, 
wept like a babe. 

‘*¢She shall be yours, and in the morning, my 
dear boy,’ says Squire Wooton, ‘I have arranged 
everything. You shall be carried to church, 
and Hopton shall marry you. In the mean- 
while talk it over.’ 

‘For a whole hour the squire leaves them ; 
and when he goes in again, there be the dear 
child kneeling by the couch, just as he had left 
her. 

** «Come, my dear,’ he says to her, ‘I must 
now consign you to Mrs. Ramble. In the 
morning, when we have made you a little wife, 
you shall begin your duty of nursing as fast as 
you please; but not till then.’ 

“So just as Squire Wooton said, he did. 
Mrs. Ramble took care of the young lady, and 
got her adress ready ; and in the morning—that 
is, yesterday morning—Captain Wooton and she 
were married. As soon as the matter wur over, 
the squire left them, and went off to the town 
with Mr. Hopton, taking with him the great 
hamper which you got last night, and which 
Mrs. Ramble and Rose had packed. Old Cask, 
the butler, wur the one that gave it Broom, and 
paid the carriage, and told him just all I’m 
telling you; and which old Broom told me and 
my master last night.” 

Margaret says but little; she is too moved 
with what she hears. 

When they have breakfasted, the sisters rise, 
and put on the best their scanty wardrobes allow ; 
but this made to look better than it is by snowy 
laces and other nameless attributes of gentle- 
women. Then Eleanor goes down into the best 
parlor, where her spider-legged sofa is wheeled ; 
and Margaret, though feeling ill and weary, finds 
up linen and other things for the dinner-table, 
and helps Mary to prepare the best chamber for 
Rose and her soldier-husband. But Mary, the 
kindest of humble friends, will not let her do 
much ; but makes her go down into the parlor, 
and rest there by the brightest of hearths, when 
she has dressed up bowls, vases, and china- 
plates,-with holly, chrysanthemums, laurestinus, 
and other flowers just gathered from the garden. 

** Now, dear missis,”’ says the kind creature, 
“don’t worry a bit about the dinner, or the 
coming company; but leave all to me. You 
know I know your ways, and how things are to 
be served. And there ain’t much to do. No- 
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thing but the goose and vegetables to cook, and 
the pudding to warm.” 

So by the blazing fire—burning so brightly 
because of the frosty air—with the pleasant 
wintry sun beaming through the three lattice 
windows, with pyracanthus, and holly, and lau- 
restinus, feathered with snow, dipping outside 
the panes ; with blooming flowers within—with 
hearts at ease, the sisters, who were yesterday so 
mournful, take their cheerful rest. 

It is noon. Margaret, who is worn and ill, 
has sunk into a little doze in her chair, when a 
gig drives up, an elderly gentleman alights, and, 
bearing a parcel, is ushered by Mary into the 
pleasant parlor. He is coming in, as Margaret, 
aroused by Eleanor, rises ; so she and the stranger 
meet face to face. 

* Mr. Hopton !” she says, faltering, and almost 
sinking. 

“* Margaret !”’ he replies; and, setting down 
his parcel, takes both her hands in his. Fora 
minute she does not speak ; only bends her head 
with reverence towards them. 

Seeing her agitation, he moves away an in- 
stant, greets Eleanor, then refers to the parcel 
he has just laid down. 

**T have brought back the ‘Sophocles,’ Mar- 
garet, and will with your pleasure make them 
mine; though in a manner different from your 
intention.” 

She makes no reply, only weeps bitterly. 
He leads her to a chair with tender homage, 
and draws one to her side. 

**It is five-and-thirty years since we met. 
What was it then that divided us J never knew.” 

“TI do,” she weeps; “the sin was mine. It 
was that which causes so many broken hopes 
and broken hearts—human pride.” 

“Well, we’ll repair the error as well as we 
best may, though the wine of life with both of 
us is running to the lees; you fifty-two—l fifty- 
seven. Still I love as truly as I did in the days 
of your youth, and have come now to offer you 
again what you once negatived. You must come 
home to me for ever, be mistress of Wooton 
Rectory and its income, and we’ll nurse Nelly 
tenderly between us. This will be better than 
dependence on any one—even on relations so 
sweet as Rose, or her noble husband. In this 
way I will strive to make amends for the years 
of undeserved poverty I have been told of.” 

Margaret makes no reply; only, lifting up her 
face, gives by her grateful look her answer to 
the other’s soul. 

**] was thinking of you yesterday, Margaret, 
when I met you in the cloisters. I knew you, 
though time has so changed you. Well, we 
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will endeavor to make some redemption of the 
happiness we have lost; for I have no belief in 
any old age of the spirit. That is of the Infinite, 
and can know no decay. The body is finite, and 
so falls into wrinkles and obtuseness.” 

So Margaret consents; they arrange their 
plans, and then recur to Rose and her soldier- 
husband. 

They are still talking, the day is waning, the 
goose and otber things in an exquisite state of 
progress when the squire’s carriage arrives. 
The sisters have been listening for its coming 
with beating hearts, and now Margaret would 
rush out, and clasp her beloved child in her 
arins, but Mr. Hopton restrains her. 

** No, let the girl lead in her soldier-husband. 
She wishes so to do, and, weak as he is, any 
sudden agitation would be detrimental.” 

So Rose comes in, her husband leaning on 
her, his arm about her neck. She is a lovely 
little creature, scarcely yet in the radiance of her 
extreme beauty—all dimples, roundness, and 
flowing hair. She comes forward, her husband 
still leaning on her, and kneels between those 
who have been the tenderest of mothers to her. 

“ Forgive me, dearest aunts. Love Charles 
as you have always loved him. He wanted a 
nurse, and who could be so tender to him asa 
little wife?” 

They may well forgive her, for they do not 
think she has sinned; but press around her, 
knowing not what to say or do in their extreme 
joy and deep affection. They raise her up, they 
weep about her, they load her with caresses, and 
are as tender to her husband as though he were 
their son. 

* Rose and I are come to stay a month with 
you, Margaret and Eleanor,” he says: “ and you 
must help her to nurse me, as well as forgive 
my stealing away your prize. But my uncle, 
an old bachelor, was quite right ; he knew none 
could be to me like Rose. Such reward is worth 
many limbs, and many wounds.” 

So they wheel a couch beside the fire, and lay 
him on it, pale and stricken as he is; Rose kneels 
beside him, the arm which is left encompassing 
her. 
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Then the old squire, who has lingered behind, 
comes in, and is very friendly and kind, and 
apologizes for the past, and says what he has 
now done and means to do must in some way 
be his atonement. T> this he adds that, in a 
month’s time, he shall expect the young people 
home, where Rose will be mistress, and abun- 
dance be hers. 

Then they draw about the fire—Mr. Hopton 
with them—and talk earnestly, till the day has 
waned, and the dinner brought in. 

This is excellent, goose and pudding in- 
cluded; after it comes dessert, with fine old 
wine, which the squire has brought in his car- 
riage. Whilst drinking this it is settled that 
Wooton rectory shall be prepared, and Margaret 
and Eleanor go home there in some six weeks’ 
time. 

After coffee, and whilst it is yet early, the 
squire and Mr. Hopton go; the former full of 
all imaginable kindness and generosity to Rose. 

Then comes the true Christmas—the hour of 
peace and love—of sympathy and affection ; 
when the two sisters speak as to a son to the 
wounded soldier. They tell him of past trials— 
of the trial of yesterday—and of the coming of 
the Curtstmas LETTER. 

Whilst it is yet early, the patient and his nurse 
go to their chamber; the sisters to theirs. 

It is a heavenly night, frosty and rich with 
silvery moonlight. When all is still—when she 
is the last stirring in the peaceful house—Mar- 
garet goes softly into her sister’s chamber, and 
kneels dowm beside her bed. 

“ Throughout the blessings of this day, Nelly, 
one thing has still been present, and reproached 
me—my want of faith—my prostration before 
trials which were merely human.” 

“Sister! for the future we will both have 
Targer faith and hope.” 

We all need these. In them the recurring 
festivals of human life should deepen our belief. 
For, after all, human trials are but the phantas- 
magoria of an hour—one round of actions on a 
narrow stage, whilst beneath runs on the eternal 
current of spiritual life, as full of hope as it is 
of beneficence and good ! 





ORNAMENTAL LEATHER WORK. — 


In the operations connected with this art, it 
is necessary that the material should be of a 
suitable character, otherwise it will be impossi- 
ble to produce firm and durable work. At the 
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present time it is difficult to procure a supply 
of well-strained, clear, and close Bazil; so that 
those who are practising the art of modelling in 
leather must not object to pay a good price for a 
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good article. For most descriptions of work, a 
moderate-sized' Bazil, weighing about one and a 
half pounds, close in the grain, free from grease, 
well strained, and hard, is generally used: the 
thickest part of the skin, in the centre, can be 
appropriated to flowers requiring the greatest 
substance, whilst the sides are cut into the more 
delicate work. There is a faced Bazil very at- 
tractive to the eye, but unserviceable for many 
operations where firmness is required: it an- 
swers well for rolling into stems when the work 
is intended to be colored, Lamb-skins and in- 
ferior deer-skins may also be used in some parts 
of this work. But, in all cases, avoid a soft, 
woolly, flabby kind of leather. 

The principal pattern in the decoration of the 
Console Table is that of the vine-stem, which 
certainly forms one of the most tasteful and ele- 
gant ornaments yet produced in leather. The 
superiority of the work, when the foliage and 
steins are cut out in one piece, is fully admitted, 
and consequently al] the sprays, viz., Convolvu- 
lus, Ivy, Oak, Holly, Briane, &c., should be 
treated in this way; for, on the application of 
the work, the appearance is more free and natu- 
ral than when composed of detached pieces. 

Some persons have actually boiled the leather, 
while others let it soak for hours; and when 
they consider it fit for use, it very much resem- 
bles thin tripe. In some cases, baking has been 
resorted to, and applications have been addressed 
to me respecting the propriety of each plan. All 
these modes only tend to,oye result, that of ren- 
dering the materia! unfit for use. The less the 
leather is damped the better, providing it yields 
readily to the requisite amount of manipulation 
in order to bring it into form. 

Having damped the leather, as advised, take 
the veining tool, and mark the surface of the 
stem in irregular indentations lengthwise; neatly 
roll the stem of the leaf and also the tendrils, 
and turn the latter over the bradawl, to give 
them the required form; vein the leaves after 
nature and mould them accordingly. Now roll 
up a piece of leather the length of the stem, and 
glue the edge; upon this place the stems after 
gluing, and, with the pestle of the convolvulus 
mould, indent it so as to form the knots oppo- 
site the leaves, working it with the fingers until 
a representation of the ffnished form is produced, 
When the whole is dry, it will bend into any 
form desired; and the leaves may be placed in 
positions best calculated to produce a natural 
effect. 

To form bunches of grapes, procure some well- 
turned models the size of nature, cover them 
very carefully with the thinnest skiver leather 





that can be procured; strain the leather tightly 
over them, and tie the gatherings up with strong 
thread when the leather is dry ; cut off the su- 
perfluous part close to the wood, and glue on a 
neat patch of leather of the required size, to 
finish the operation. The stem of the grape is 
made by covering a piece of wire with thin 
leather, previously winding a little thread about 
half an inch from one end, so as to form the 
little knob close up to the grape; bore a hole 
with a fine bradawl, and insert the wire in the 
grape with a little glue. In making the bunches 
of grapes, be careful to let the fair side of the 
grape be seen. 





THE SEPARATION OF THE APOSTLES. 
BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
(See Plate.) 


* Go ye unto all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.’’—ST. MARK xvi. 15. 


City of David! glorious is thy name, 
For out of thee Messiah doth appear; 

From thee come forth His heralds, to proclaim 
That Zion’s hope hath conquered Sinai’s fear. 


Where wind and storm the Maker’s word obey, 
And stern He casts His icy morsels forth, 

E’en there the radiance of the gospel day 
Warms the drear coldness of the frozen North. 


Where the parched South in burning ardor beams, e 
And panting souls for strength and comfort seek, 

There, from the living fount, refreshing streams 
Restore the drooping, and revive the weak. 


Back to the East, where death had followed birth, 
Are borne the tidings that a Son is given; 

Death by the first man, earthy, of the earth, 
Life by the Second came, the Lord from Heaven. 


Not as the natural sun, preluding night, 
Upon the West the gospel sunbeams lay; 
The Sun of Righteousness, with healing light 

Gives promise of a never-ending day. 


World-wide and free the heavenly seed is sown: 
So from the North and South and East and West, 
The angel reapers, issuing from the throne, 
Shall fill the happy garner of the Blest. 


THE ICEBERGS. 


BY BEATRICE, 


Fierce from his ebon throne 
The frost-king rose in wrath, 
Shaking the depths of his icy zone, 
As he rushed on his wayward path. 


The wild winds flew to his aid, 
At sound of his bugle’s blast, 

And they launched the barge that their liege had made, 
And the armament swej't past. 
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On, o’er the silent deep, 
The thousand fleets were free, 
Unlocked from a century’s frigid sleep, 
By the inner open sea. 


The boreal lights shone red 
On each lofty glittering spar, 

And the full white sails to the sea outspread 
Shook their giant folds afar. 


Solemn, and grand, and pale, 
Like a band of spectres grim, 

Their stern brows wreathed in an icy veil, 
They moved through the twilight dim. 


And the white gull raised her wing, 
And fled from the fearful sight 

Of the armament of the fierce frost-king, 
As it sailed in awful might 


On, till the ardent sun 
Met the serried phalanx bold; 

When he hung to the tall masts every one 
Banners of molten gold. 


Gems might not dare to shine, 
Nor pearls from the dark sea caves, 

By that troop that flashed on the troubled brine, 
As they met on the ocean waves. 


Minarets pierced the blue, 
Changing to every shade 

That the rainbow over the fountain’s dew, 
Or the storm-cloud e’er displayed. 


Columns of marble gray, 
Adamant architrave, 

Palaces decked for a festal day, 
Seemed afloat on the surging wave. 


Even the palm-tree’s head, 
Carved by the genii hand, 

Grew on the brink of the water’s bed, 
And towered from the crystal straud. 


On, to the work of death, 
Went the frost-king’s armament, 
Decked with the gems that his icy breath 
To their sculptured ‘forms had lent. 


Bark of no mortal power 
Might venture to try its wrath; 

And the seaman trembled, lest any hour 
He should wake in its fearful path. 


Sons of the ocean saw 
Their wonted prowess vain; 

And gazed at the giant fleets with awe, 
As they sailed o’er the trembling main. 


Silent as death, afar 
They shine in their beauty fair; 

’Tis the frost-king’s armament of war. 
Ah, mariner, beware ! 


TO A ROSE FOUND BLOOMING IN THE 
GARDEN AT CHRISTMAS. 


BY AMY ARDEN. 


Dear relic of the brighter hours, why lingerest thou 
alone, 

Where late, with gay companions, thy fragrant beauty 
shone? 
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The daisy and the daffodil lie slumb’ring by thy side, 
Their fiéeting splendor withered—for long ago they died. 





The bees that in the summer time would sip thy honeyed 
breath 

Are hid within their wintry beds, or sleep the sleep of 
death ; 

And the robin, and the humming-bird, have sought 
their southern home, 

So, in the garden’s desert waste, thou reignest all alone. 


I'll place thee *mongst the Christmas wreaths, that 
deck the festal shrine; 

Thy paler beauty shall unite with evergreen and pine. 

Was it for this thou’st lingered, through winter wind 
and storm, 

To welcome in the blessed day on which the Lord was 
born? 


The violet and the hyacinth await the spring’s first 
breath 

To call them from their snowy graves, and brea’: the 
chains of death. 

Fit emblem of that wond’rous sleep we know must 
come to all, 

A prelude to a longer life—a waiting for the call. 


Thou ’rt welcome, then! thou bringest us sweet mem’ries 
of the past; 

For mem’ry’s garden still is green, nor feels this chill- 
ing blast. 

I mind me of the lovely one a year ago we laid 

To slumber on a little while, within the church’s shade. 


Dear Fanny, how we loved her, and we thought she’d 
pass away 

When the autumn leaves were falling, before the 
shortest day; 

Yet lovingly she lingered till the wintry time had come: 

Then—angels gently bore her hence up to her heavenly 
home. 


And the winter spread its snowy shroud, above her 
narrow bed, 

And the cold wind whistled rudely, as the solemn 
words we said; 

But we knew our darling felt it not, tho’ she lay beneath 
the sod, 

For her ransomed soul was resting in the bosom of her 
God. 


A CHILD’S THOUGHT. 
BY R. N. 


* That is God’s shadow, mother; is it not? 
Though God himself you say we cannot see.” 
So asked a boy beside his parent’s knee, 
While, through the window of their humble cot, 
Its blinding glare the sudden lightning shot. 
* Not so, my child; dark things alone,” said she, 
* When shone upon, a shadow cast, and He 
Is brightest of all brightness: hast forgot 
How thou wast taught that e’en archangels, when 
They come before the Everlasting One, 
His awful glories dare not look upon?” 
The boy seemed thoughtful, but soon spoke again, 
And said: “* Mamma, it is the shaiow, then, 
Of an archangel by God’s burning throne!”’ 
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TO MY ADOPTED BOY. 
BY WEST. 


I miss thee, boy, when bright-eyed morning throws 
Her radiant crimson hues athwart the skies; 

When man, and nature, waking from repose, 
Answer her tuneful voices, and arise. 


The snowy cloth, the tempting meal prepared, 
The dear ones, with their voices tuned to joy, 
Make music to the mother’s ear—a chord 
Is wanting; *tis thy much loved tone, my boy. 


Dusk even comes—my list’ning heart still yearning 
To Fancy’s ear, thy welcome footstep brings ; 

Twas music, but ’tis gone, and I yet mourning 
For that bright presence to which memory clings. 


No mute caress bespeaks the dear good-night, 
Thou art not here to say, ‘‘ Why weepest thou? 
Clouds pass away ; life will once more look bright.” 
Brave heart which fears naught. Ah! I miss thee, boy. 


“TT SrROWS.* 


BY MRS. SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


(See Music.) 


“It snows,” crics the schoolboy, “ Hurrah!” and his 
shout 

Is ringing thro’ parlor and hall, 

While switt as the wing of a swallow, he’s out, 
And his piaymates have answered his call. 

It makes the heart leap but to witness their joy ; 
Proud wealth has no pleasure, I trow, 

Like the rapture that burns in the blood of the boy 
As he gathers his treasure of snow. 

Then lay not the trappings of gold on thine heirs, 

While health and the riches of nature are theirs. 


“It snows,’’ cries the imbecile, “ Ah!’ and his breath 
Comes heavy, as clogged with a weight ; 
While, from the pale aspect of nature in death, 
He turns to the blaze of his grate; 
And nearer and nearer his soft cushioned chair 
Is wheeled toward the life-giving flame. 
He dreads a chill puff of the snow-burdened air, 
Lest it wither his delicate frame. 
O small is, the pleasure existence can give 
When the fear that we die only proves that we live! 


“ It snows,” cries the traveller, “ Ho!’’ and the word 
Has quickened his steed’s lagging pace; 

The wind rushes by, but its howl is unheard— 
Unfelt the shar} drift in his face; 

For bright, through the tempest, his own home appeared, 
Though leagues intervene he can see 

Tie warm glowing hearth, and the table prepared, 
And his wife with their babe at her knee. 

Blest thought! how it lightens the grief-laden hour 

That those we love dearest are safe from its puwer! 


“It snows,” cries the belle, “dear, how lucky!” and 
turns 
From her mirror to watch the flakes fall ; 
Like the first rose of summer her dimpled cheek burns, 
While musing on sleigh-ride and ball: 
VoL. Limt.—46 
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What visions of conquests, of splendor and mirth, 
Float over each drear winter’s day! 

But the tintings of hope, on the storm-beaten earth, 
Will melt Jike the snow-flakes away. 

Turn, turn thee to heaven, fair maiden, for bliss; 

That world has a pure fount ne’er opened in this. 


* It snows,” cries the widow, “‘O God!” and her sigh 
Has stifled the voice of her prayer! 
Its burden you ’ll read in her tear-swollen eye 
Or her cheek, pale with fasting and care. 
’Tis night, and her fatherless ask her for bread— 
But “‘ He gives the young ravens their food” — 
And she trusts, till her dark hearth adds horror to 
dread, 
As she lays on her last chip of wood. 
Poor sufferer! thy sorrow thy God only knows; 
Tis a most bitter lot to be poor when it snows. 





Enigmas. 
Side 
ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS 
IN NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


44. A cat-a-log. 45. A wig. 46. The letter I. 
47. Watch-keys. 48. A hammer. 





CHARADES. 
49. 

My jfirsi for a number of ages has been 
The far rover’s most powerful motive, I ween; 
But though constantly felt, it hath ne’er been beheld, 
Now my second by no other object ’s excelled, 
For its bright fascination, in all gallant eyes: 
And my two, when united, form something men prize, 
When the strength of a giant they ’d instantly gain, 
And a power that were else superhuman attain. 


ENIGMAS, 


50. 
Wren the metal on Fahrenneit’s scale 
Is descending below 32, 
Pray how would the water avail 
To explain what’s respected by you? 


51. 
To wisdom I belong, ’tis said, 
And yet I’m never coveted ; 
No one, albeit profoundly read, 
Would wish with me to store his head. 
52. 
Most usefully we serve mankind, 
And rightfully stand high 
Such valued services they find 
We constantly supply. 


Our business is to elevate 
The lowly when they ’d soar— 
And then a good confederate 
We ’re often found in war. 


For we our gallant comrades serve 
To overcome the foe, 

Nor from our steadfast duty swerve 
Until ourselves laid low. 


A very numerous race.are we, 
And vagrant one and all; 

While our remote antiquity 
Can Holy Writ recall. 









We present our readers with another design 
copied by permission from the elegant work of 
Messrs. Cleaveland and Backus, entitled “ Vil- 
lage and Farm Cottages,” already noticed in the 
Lady’s Book. 




















FIRST STORY PLAN, 


DESIGN FOR A DOUBLE COTTAGE. 





** The objection to quite small houses of two 
stories, on the score of looks and proportion, is 
obviated when they are built in pairs. A suit- 
able relation of breadth to height is thus ob- 
tained, and a style of exterior may be adopted 
























DESIGN FOR A DOUBLE COTTAGE. 


wane RAT RARE 


conformable to the general outline. The design 
here presented is an example of this sort. The 
main building is nearly square, divided through 
the centre, and containing, in each portion, two 
rooms, connected by broad doors. These are 
made in two parts, and may be hung so as to 
swing back, when opened, against the closet and 
cellar doors—or they may slide into the parti- 
tions. The side wings, one story high, contain 
each a bedroom, and a front and rear hall. The 
foot of the staircase is in the latter—the lower 
part being uninclosed. A rear extension, of the 
same character, contains the kitchens, and their 
closets, and made pleasant by verandas. 
This may be further extended for wood-room, 
&e. &e. 

“The front veranda extends from wing to 
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wing, the central portion being converted into 
bay-windows, which occupy the entire space 
from post to wall. These form small apart- 
ments of themselves; pleasant recesses, where 
three or four persons may retire to work, or read, 
or talk. The opening into the parlor to be 
finished as the corresponding window, but with- 
out sash. <A glazed door may be introduced, if 
needed, in winter. If the parlor be a room 
regularly used and warmed, these recesses will 
make convenient and pleasant conservatories. 
Externally, they relieve the plain surface of the 
house. 

“Tn the upper story, the space in front of the 
stairs is divided into two rooms, while that im 
the rear forms one large chamber. 

“Thougn this house does not aim at much 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 


richness of detail, it suggests the advantages 
which are derived from mechanical processes, 
appliances, and skill, and which are fully en- 
joyed only in, or near large and prosperous com- 


munities. The expression thus given makes it 


a suitable edifice for some large and thriving 
village. It should be placed on ground elevated 
a little above the surrounding surface. 

‘** Height of each story, 9 feet. Cost, $3,000,” 





EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD’S HANDKERCHIEF. 
















Tuts Paletot is for m-door wear for the cold 
season. It is almost universally worn by the 
Parisians, and is the most comfortable of any 
that has yet been brought out. It is made of 
fine woollen cloth, of almost any color, wide, 
and to button over on the breast if required. 
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OUR PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


LADY’S SHORT PALETOT. 
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The black lines on our engravings represent a 
broad and a narrow velvet trimming, laid on 
very evenly and neatly, or it may be trimmed 
with broad and narrow military braid. The size 
we give in our working plan is the full size for 
a lady. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR GENTLEMEN’S SHIRT BOSOMS. 
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WORKING PATTERN. 





EMBROIDERY FOR GENTLEMEN’S SHIRT BOSOMS. 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 


Fig. 1. 





Figs. 1, 2, and 3.—Bonnets for the coming 
winter months. 

Fig. 1 is of pink therry velvet; in shape, a 
direct slope from the brim to the edge of the 
cape, which is completely concealed by a rich 
fall of blonde. A bouquet of a full blown 


prairie rose and foliage on the right side. 

Fig. 2, of tulle, crape, and silk ; the puffings 
of the two first conceal the silk foundation. 
Clusters of small chrysanthemums are placed at 
intervals across the brim confining the widest 


Fig. 2. 





eens 





Fig. 3. 





puffing. A fall of ribbon and black velvets 
gives a novelty to the crown; double cape in 
deep scallops. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of drawn satin Albert blue, 
with deep borders of lace, and a light plume 
fastened by a coqué of the satin. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Headdress and cloak, intended 
for the opera. Fig. 4 shows the disposition of 
the lace, with a spray of eglantine falling low 
in each side. 

Fig. 5, the reverse of the same; the hair in a 


Fig. 5. 























CORNERS FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 





Fig. 6. 




















tich twist, fastened by an ornamental comb. 
Cloak of pink cashmere, or pointed collar, lined 
with ermine. 

Fig. 6.—A habit-shirt, with rich Valenciennes 
collar, in points of insertioned edging. Lapels, 





diamond-shaped, of the same, fastened by a 
handsome bow of mallow colored ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—Undersleeve, for winter, with band 
and cuff to correspond with No. 6; a neat and 
simple style. 





CORNERS FOR POCKET HWANDKERCHIEFS 
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OPERA HOOD. 
(See blue Plate in front of Book.) 
Materials.—Three ounces of pink or blue eight thread 
Berlin wool; a pair of large wooden knitting needles; 
two tassels, and one and a half yards of sarsnet rib- 
bon, the same color. 


Cast on 220 stitches, and knit a piece about 


seven inches deep. Cast off 50 stitches at each 
end of the knitting, and tien do another piece 
of fourteen rows, knitting two stitches together 
three times at the end of every needle. After 
this, knit thirty rows, only decreasing by knit- 
ting two together once at the end of every needle. 
Now cast off ten at the beginning of each of the 
next two needles; knit eight rows more, de- 
creasing one stitch at the end of each needle, 
and cast off. With single Berlin of the same 
color make a crochet lace for the back of the 
neck. Draw up the back; sew on the lace; add 
bows and floating ends for the back, and tassels 
at each end of the front. This front is intended 


, 
? 


to be rolled round, and tied underneath the chin. 
It will be* found extremely simple, and most 
comfortable, not only for leaving a theatre or 
ball-room, but for travelling. _ It has the further 
advantage of being by no means unbecoming. 





LADY’S SLIPPER IN VELVET 
APPLIQUE. 
(See Engraving in Front.) 

Materials.—Cloth ; gold cord, coarse and fine. 

Tuese slippers are made in cloth of various 
colors. The edges are to be finished with coarse 
gold cord, sewed on close to the velvet, the ends 
being drawn through to the wrong side. All 
the veinings, fibres, and the cross-bars of the 
thistle are done in cord of the same kind, but 
finer. 

Dark rich colors, such as cinnamon brown, 
look best in this kind of work. The slippers 
are extremely elegant, and very quickly worked. 





FLOUNCING FOR SLEEVES 
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WINTER OVER-BOOTS. 
(See Plate in Front.) 

Materials.—Three-quarters of a pound of six thread 
black fleecy; bone crochet hook; pair of coarse knit- 
ting needles, and a mesh, one inch wide; also a pair of 
cork soles, and a strip of leather to bind them. 

WE give the directions for a rather small foot. 
By making the foundation chain two or four 
stitches longer, and adding two or three ribs in 
the length and round the ankle, it can be in- 
creased at pleasure. 14 ch, miss 1, sc on the 
others. Work backwards and forwards in ribbed 
crochet, doing three in the centre-stitch of every 
alternate row, and making a chain at the end 
of each row, to turn it, until five ribs are done. 
Then, in addition to the increase at the centre, 
which is only in the alternate rows, do two 
stitches in the last stitch of every row, for three 
ribs more. Now do five stitches in the centre 
one of every alternate row, still increasing at 
the end of every row, for five ribs. Do one 
more rib, with three o&ly in the centre stitch. 
Work the plain row after this; and when you 
come again to the centre, begin to form the 


ankle, thus: 4 ch, turn, work on the chain and 





down the side. Then up again to the extremity 
of the chain; 3 ch, turn, and work down. Then 
back, and at the end of the next row make six, 
seven, or eight chain, according to the height 
desired round the ankle. Now do plain ribs, 
without increase or decrease, until enough is 
done for round the ankle—say from eighteen to 
twenty-two ribs ; now miss the last five stitches 
at the upper part of the next rib; then two, then 
three. Work round the opening in front in sc, 
and backwards and forwards three times, to 
make a piece on which to set buttons. 

For tHe Fur.—Cast on ten stitches, and do, 
in plain knitting, enough to go round the ankle 
easily ; then work a furon it. Sew it on at the 
top of the boot. 

For Tue Sore.—Cut out a’paper sole from a 
common boot, allowing it to be slightly larger 
every way, and knit a piece in garter-stitch to 
match it. Then sew the boot to it; bind the 
cork soles with a strip of leather, and add them ; 
also put buttons and loops to fasten the front. 
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FOR DRAWERS. 
FOR A HANDKERCHIEF. 
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VINE FOR A CHILD’S HANDKERCHIEF. 
FOR FRONT OF A SHIRT. 
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Materials.—For crochet, crochet cotton, No. 12. For 
netting, use No. 4of the same cotton, and darn it with 
No. 8 knitting cotton. As we consider this mode of 
working much newer and prettier than crochet, our di- 
rections apply to it. 

Wirn a bone mesh, No. 9, on a foundation 
do nine stitches; tarn, and do a stitch in every 
stitch except the last, in which work two; re- 
peat this, thus increasing a stitch in every row, 
until there are sixty-four squares up the side. 
Net sixteen rows without any increase, and then 
take two together at the end of every row, until 
you have only the number of loops left with 
which you started, 

The netting thus made must be washed, 
starched, and carefully pinned out into shape 
before being darned; and it should always be 
placed in an embroidery frame fordarning. This 
may be done in the ordinary way, except the 
faces and heads of the figures, which should be 
done in cloth-darning, to bring them into con- 
trast with the rest of the design. As it is not 
possible to get the eyes and mouth at all right by 
filling up a square, there should be only a little 
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COVER IN CHINESE DESIGN 
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darning on the thread forming the side of the 
hole; and if the pattern is done in crochet, two 
successive De stitches must be used, and a Jonger 
space of chain ieft between them. 

The introduction of cloth-darning with the 
ordinary kind, in ail these designs, will be found 
very effective for the lighter parts, such as the 
branches of trees, &c. 

A netted lace may trim the cover, or a fringe 
may be added. If worked very fine, in either 
crochet or netting, the design will not be too 
large for a dessert doyley. 

The band we give is intended to go round the 
} edge of the chair, so as to keep the cover in its 
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BAND FOR THE EDGE OF A CHAIR. 
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place. The front and sides are to be worked on 
the respective parts, in one line, and the back 
separately; then, if a piece has been aliowed at 
each end of the side parts sufficiently long to 
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button to that at the back, going round the poles 
of the latter, the cover will be always in its 
place, and at the same time can readily be re- 
moved to be washed. 
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POINT LACE CROCHET COLLAR PATTERNS. 


No. 4.—MAUDE PATTERN. 

Materials.——No. 20 cotten ; steel crochet hook. 

Ist row.—Make a chain of one hundred and 
sixty-eight stitches. 

2d.—Work two long stitches into one loop of 
the foundation, make one chain, miss one loop, 
and repeat. 

3d.—W ork two long stitches through the one 
chain stitch in the last row, make one chain, 
and repeat. 

4th and 5th.—Same as last. 

This finishes the band. Crochet each end 
neatly in plain double crochet. 

6th.—Commence at the foundation chain, 
working round the band, one long stitch, chain 
of three, one long stitch into every third of the 
last row, three chain, and repeat. Round the 
corners work the long stitch into the second in- 
stead of the third stitch of the last row. 

7th.—One long stitch, three chain, one long 
stitch into the centre of the three in the last row, 
chain of three, and repeat. 


ee ee ees 


8th.—One long stitch, five chain, work every 
long stitch into the centre of every three in the 
last row, five chain, and repeat. 

9th.— Work four long stitches successively 
through the chain of five in the last row, one 
chain, and repeat. The long stitches are to be 
worked not into the chain, but through it. 

10th.—Two long, three chain. * Work one 
long stitch through the one chain stitch of the 
last row, one chain, work another long stitch 
through the same place, two chain, and repeat 
from *. In working round the corners work 
the long stitches into the centre of the four long 
stitches in addition to working them as above. 

11th.—Two long, three chain. * Work one 
long stitch through the one chain stitch in last 
row, one chain, work another long stitch into 
the same place, two chain, and repeat from *. 

The next four rows are precisely the same as 
the last, only increasing the chain stitches in 
every row to three, four, five, and six. Crochet 
the neck of the collar in plain double crochet. 





BRAIDING PATTERN FOR A CHILD'S DRESS. 
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Receipts, &c. 





LAYING OUT TABLES, 
Fotpine Napkins. (Continued.) 


THE CINDERELLA. (Fig. 9.)—Fold the napkin into 
three parts lengthwise, then turn down the two sides as 
in Fig. 7; turn the napkin over, and roll up the lower 
part as in Fig. 10, a,b. Nowturn the corner } upwards 
towards c, so that it shall appear as in d; repeat on the 
other side, and then bring the two parts e together, so 
that they shall bend at the dotted line; and the appear- 
ance will now be as Fig.9. The bread is placed under 
the apron part, k, Fig. 9. 

THe Furrt. (Fig. 11.)—Fold the napkin into three 
parts lengthwise; then fold across the breadth, com- 
mencing at one extremity, and continuing to fold from 


Fig. 8. Fig. 9 
‘ 




















and to yourself in folds about two inches broad, until 
the whole is done; then place in a tumbler, and it will 
appear as in the illustration. 4 

THE NEAPOLITAN, (Fig. 12.)—Fold the napkin into 
three parts lengthwise, then fold one of the upper paris 
upon itself from you; turn over the cloth with the part 
having four folds from you, and fold down the two sides 
so as to appear as in Fig. 7; then roll up the part a under- 
neath until it appears as in the dotted lines in Fig. 15, 
at b. Now turn up the corner } towards c, so that the 
edge of the rolled part shall be even with the central 
line: repeat the same upon the opposite side, and turn 
the whole over, when it will appear as in Fig. 14: the 
bread being placed underneath the part k, as represented 
in the illustration. 

Tue FAVORITE, OR OUR OWN, (Fig. 14.)—Fold the 
napkin into three parts lengthwise, then turn down the 
two sides as in Fig. 7, and roll up the part @ on both 


Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 




















sides, until as represented on the right-hand side in Fig. 
15; then turn it backwards (as a 5) on both sides; now 
fold down the point c towards you, turn over the nap- 
kin, and fold the two uther parts from you so that they 
shall appear as in Fig. 16. Turn the napkin over, thus 
folded, and raising the centre part with the two thumbs, 
draw the two ends (a and b) together, and pull out the 
parts (c and d) until they appear as in Fig. 13. The 
bread is to be placed as represented in k, Fig. 13. 
VOL. Lilt. —47 








Fig. 16. 


CHRISTMAS RECEIPTS 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLUM-PUDDINGS, 
AND TWENTY RECEIPTS FOR MAKING THEM. 


WirTH the hearty good-will and sympathy, we doubt 
not, of a large majority of our readers accompanying us 
in our truly laudable undertaking, we proceed to lay 
before them the results of a philosophical dikcussion on 
the modes and merits of plum-pudding making. The 
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Chevalier d’Arvieux, having paid a visit to England in 
1658, gave the following contemptuous account of this 
queen of English viands: “‘ Their pudding was detest- 
able! It is a compound of scraped biscuit or flour, 
suet, currants, salt, and pepper, which are made into a 
paste, wrapped in a cloth, and boiled in a pot of broth; 
it is then taken out of the cloth, and put in a plate, and 
some old cheese is grated over it, which gives it an un- 
bearable smell.” This superficial foreigner, however, 
could not even record his reminiscences of this generous 
ambrosial food, without having his phlegmatie indiffer- 
snce softened down into complacency, for he condescends 
te add: “* Leaving out the cheese, the thing itself is not 
so very bad.” Coming down to modern days, we have 
looked in vain through the unsatisfactory pages of 
Monsieur Ude, the ostensible head of the French de- 
partment of the art, for the English plum-pudding; 
and, if it exist at all recorded in any part of his work, 
it is, we fear, in the servile and degraded condition of 
a subsidiary appendage to some imposed French mis- 
nomer. Even in the last edition of the German “ Con- 
versations Lexikon’? just published, we find that, in 
lack of a foreign designation for a dish so peculiar to 
England, we have an account of it in a few lines under 
the odd-looking catch-word of “ pudding,’’ where, after 
stating that the pudding is “the most beloved farina- 


” 


ceous food of the English,” it proceeds to distinguish 
the plum-pudding as one that is boiled in a cloth, and 
that it is also called cloth or raisin dumpling. 

The following is the plan we have adopted in prose- 
eution of our purpose, and with a view to the discovery 
of those fixed principles which regulate the quality of a 
pium-pudding, under the various modifications intro- 
duced into its manipulation. We have first collected 
together the most approved and tried receipts from 
sources (chiefly original) on which we could depend for 
the excellence of the directions. These amount to 
eighteen in number. Having analyzed their parts, and 
arranged their ingredients in parallel columns, we have 
had a comparative and synoptic glance of their agree- 
ment and their differences. We find that in these 
receipts no fewer than thirty-four ingredients are em- 
ployed, and these we shall give under four heads :— 

Binding Materials.—Fine flour, bread-crumbs, and 
eggs. 

Lightening Ingredients.—Suet, beef-suet, beef-marrow, 
clarified butter, mashed potatoes, and pulped carrots. 

Dried Fruit.—Raisins, Malaga raisins, currants, can- 
died lemon and orange-peel, candied citron, and bitter 
and sweet almunds. 

Spice, flavoring, and Liquids.—Nutmeg, mace, cinna- 
mon, ginger, cloves, and allspice; brandy, white-wine, 
made-wine, Madeira, and whiskey; sugar, salt, and 
lemon-juice; milk and cream. 

Those ingredients which occur in the majority of the 
receipts, and which may therefore be regarded as essen- 
tials in a plum-pudding, are the following: fine flour, 
bread-crumbs, suet, raisins, currants, candied lemon- 
peel, nutmeg, brandy, and sugar. 

‘he bread-crumbs are generally directed to be grated, 
and in one case to be rubbed fine through a colander; 
the suet in every case to be very finely chopped or 
shredded ; the raisins to be stoned and chopped small; 
the currants to be nicely washed and picked, and in one 
case to be chopped; the candied peel to be cut in small 
slices; the nutmeg to be grated, and all the other spices 
to be in a finely divided state; and the sugar to be raw 
or loat, 
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All plum-puddings have either flour or bread-crumbs, 
some both; those without raisins have currants and 
lemon-peel, those without currants have raisins, those 
in which no candied lemon-peel is added have fresh 
lemon-peel or spices; those without brandy have much 
candied-lemon, dried fruit, or spice; those without egg 
have much flour and little suet, and those not sweetened 
with sugar have an additional quantity of fruit and 
spice. In the making of plum-puddings, the sollowing 
results of the examination and comparison of the re- 
ceipts may be usefully studied and applied :— 


Average of eighteen Receipts for Plum-Pudding. 


Fine flour . ° half a pound. 
Bread-crumbs . ° . quarter of a pound. 
Suet . . ° three-quarters of a pound. 


Eggs (yelk and white) . four. 
Mixed dried-fruit one pound and a half. 
Mixed liquid a third of a pint. 

It is curious that Dr. Kitchiner’s receipt is almost 
exactly in agreement with these average proportions, 
the only circumstances of difference being that he orders 
more liquid and a longer time for boiling; and these 
may be accounted for by his pudding being tightly in- 
closed in a cloth and boiled in a basin. 

Average Deductions respecting the Composition, 

A classification of the receipts gives the following 
independent dogmas, namely, that, when a plum-pud- 
ding contains 

Less flour, it must have more egg, bread-crumb, and 
fruit; 

Less egg, it must have more flour and less liquid; 

Less bread-crumbd, it must have more flour and liquid, 
and less suet; 

Less suet, it must have less bread-crumb and fruit; 

Less fruil, it must have less egg and suet, with more 
flour ; 

Less liquid, it must have less egg and more bread- 
crumb. 

With respect to the miring of the ingredients, different 
modes are employed. The eggs are always beat up 
previously in a separate state; and the milk, spice, 
flour, and crumbs are generally added by degrees, and 
beat up successively, adding the suet and fruit next, 
and the brandy last. In some cases, however, this pro- 
cess is reversed, and the eggs are added last; but, in 
general, the eggs and milk, the flour, suet and fruit, and 
the spices go together. The pudding bag is always well 
dredged with flour, and often tied rather loose, that the 
pudding may swell; and, after boiling it, about five 
minutes are suffered to elapse, in order that the mois- 
ture may evaporate from the outside of the cloth, and 
allow it to leave the pudding in a perfect state. Some 
are boiled in a cloth only, some in a mould only, with a 
cloth over the mouth, and others in both a cloth and 
basin. They all should have pounded white sugar 
sprinkled freely over them on being served on the dish 
for table. 

Much puzzling difference is apparent in the time 
directed for the bo'ling of the puddings of each receipt. 
This appears to depend on the nature of the composi- 
tion and the proportion of binding material. We have 
instituted a comparison of all the receipts by reducing 
the weight of ingredients to the average standard, and 
have obtained the following independent deductions :— 

1. Plum-puddings require the same boiling, if the 
crumb be left out, and more flour, egg, and fruit supply 


its place. 
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2. They require more boiling when containing a 
greater proportion of flour and egg, but less crumb and 
suet, or when boiled in a mould. 

3. They require less boiling when having less flour, 
but more crumb and fruit. 

4. The average time of boiling for ingredients weighing 
four pounds is about four hours. 


RECEIPTS FOR PLUM-PUDDINGS, 


AND COMPARISON OF EACH WITH THE AVERAGE 
PROPORTIONS OF THE WHOLE. 


THE BAKEWELL PiLumM-Pupp1INne. — (Comparison 
with average.—Less flour, and no solid fatty matter; 
more egg, fruit, crumb, and liquid. Weight of ingredi- 
ents, four pounds and three-quarters.) Pour a pint of 
boiling milk over one pound, by weight, of bread-crumbs; 
cover over the vessel containing it with a plate, and let 
it stand for an hour. Then stir in four ounces of clari- 
fied butter, six eggs well beaten up, a pound of raisins, 
a pound of currants; lemon-peel, nutmeg, and sugar, 
to taste; and one spoonful of flour. Boil four hours. 

Note.—This excellent receipt willbe found to be 
framed on very scientific principles. By thoroughly 
soaking and softening the bread-crumb, the clarified 
butter does not penetrate and take possession of its 
cellular pores; (and this mode should always be adopted 
when a delicate digestible pudding is required for an 
invalid: in such case, however, previously scalding the 
bread with waler before pouring on the milk.) The 
permeating butter, too, will prevent the too strong set- 
ting of the egg; but, as the mass would thus be left in 
too loose a state of coherence, the spoonful of flour last 
added binds the whole together. It is perhaps the best 
when boiled in a cloth and basin. 

THe Hapvpon HALL PLuM-Puppine.—(No flour, 
more egg and fruit, less crumb. Weight, two pounds 
and a half.) Grated bread, currants, raisins, and suet, 
of each half a pound, the latter to be chopped small; 
eandied-lemon one ounce, citron half an ounce, mace 
and cinnamon pounded as finely as possible, sugar and 
nutmeg, a little lemon-peel, a little salt, a small glass 
of brandy and five eggs; beat all well together, and put 
into a cloth previously buttered and dusted with flour; 
tie it up close, and boil three hours. 

BripGe Hovse PLumM-Puppine.—(More egg and 
suet, less liquid, no crumb. Weight, three pounds and 
a half.) One pound of suet, one pound of raisins, five 
yelks and three whites of eggs beat well together, two 
spoonfuls of brandy; four spoonfuls of flour, and four 
spoonfuls of sugar; stir the flour and sugar together, 
then add the suet and raisins; having mixed well, add 
the eggs and brandy ; boil four hours. 

Dorset PLUM-Pupp1NnGe.—( More flour and fruit, less 
egg, no crumb. Weight, five pounds and a quarter.) 
Flour, suet, currants, and raisins, each one pound; 
candied-lemon, orange, and citron, mixed, two ounces 
altogether; four eggs, quarter of a pound of sugar, and 
half a pint of whiskey; mix the flour and suet together 
in a large pan, and add the remainder of the articles; 
pour on these the spirit, and add the egg previously 
beat up with the sugar. Butter a basin, and put in the 
mixture; tie a cloth over the mouth; put into boiling 
water, and boil for five or six hours; when done, and 
turned out of the basin, pour over it a few spoonfuls of 
melted butter, and sprinkle over with white sugar 
pounded. 

HASLAND PLuM-PuppiNnGe.—(Little flour, more egg, 
crumb, and liquid, less suet. Weight, four pounds.) 











Beat five eggs in half a pint of new milk; and to these 
add a teaspoonful of salt; nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon 
to taste; half a pound of sugar, a glass of brandy, and 
a glass of Madeira, quarter of a pound of beef-marrow, 
quarter of a pound of suet, half a pound of raisins, 
and three-quarters of a pound of currants, half a pound 
of bread-crumbs, the rind of half a lemon, two ounces 
of candied-lemon, and two ounces of citron; mix all 
well together, and, if not sufficiently stiff, add flour; 
boil eight or ten hours. 

DERBYSHIRE COMMON PLUM-Pupp1Nn@.—( More flour 
and suet, less egg, no crumb. Weight, three pounds.) 
Flour, suet, and currants, of each a pound; one egg 
beat up in milk; flavor according to fancy. 

ANGLER’s PLUM-PUDDING.—(More egg and suet, 
less liquid, no crumb. Weight, three pounds and a 
quarter.) Raisins and suet, of each a pound; four 
spoonfuls of flour, five eggs, five spoonfuls of sugar 
two spoonfuls of brandy; nutmeg and a very little 
mace; boil four hours. 

MANSFIELD PLUM-PuppINnG.—( More flour, egg, and 
fruit, no crumb. Weight, nine pounds.) Take of flour, 
suet, raisins, and currants, each two pounds; twelve 
eggs, a small nutmeg, a little milk, and sugar according 
to taste; boil five hours. 

CHESTERFIELD PLUM-PuppING.—(No flour, more 
egg and suet. Weight, three pounds and a quarter.) 
Take one pound of currants and one pound of suet 
(shred very small), the crumbs of two penny loaves, the 
peel of two lemons, six eggs, two spoonfuls of cream, 
one spoonful of brandy, and half a pound of raw sugar. 

NOTTINGHAM PLUuM-PuppiIne.—(No flour, more 
crumb, less liquid. Weight, four pounds.) One pound 
of suet shred fine, three-quarters of a pound of grated 
bread, one pound of currants, half a pound of raisins 
stoned, a quarter of a pound of raw sugar, four eggs, a 
glass of brandy, and a little nutmeg; boil two hours. 

Dr. KitcHInerR’s PLuM-PuppinG.—(More liquid. 
Weight, two pow ds and three-quarters.) Suet, chopped 
fine, six ounces; Malaga raisins, stoned, six ounces; 
currants, nicely washed and picked, eight ounces; 
bread-crumbs, three ounces; flour, three ounces, three 
eggs, the sixth part «f a nutmeg, a small blade of mace, 
the same quantity of cinnamon pounded as finely as 
possible, half a teaspoonful of salt, small half pint of 
milk; sugar, four ounces; candied-lemon, one ounce; 
citron, half an ounce; beat the eggs and spice well 
together, mix the milk with them by degrees, then the 
rest of the ingredients; dip a fine close linen cloth into 
boiling water, and put it in a hair sieve; flour it a little, 
and tie it up close; put it into a saucepan containing 
six quarts of boiling water; keep a kettle of boiling 
water alongside of it to fill up your pot as it wastes; be 
sure to keep it boiling six hours at least. 

CHRISTMAS PLUM-PUDDING.—(More crumb and 
suet, less fruit. Weight, five pounds and a half.) 

Victoria PLuM-PuppiINnG.—(More flour, no egg, 
crumb, or liquid—but pulp, less suet. Weight, two 
pounds and a half.) 

VicTORIA PLUM-PUDDING MODIFIED.—( More flour, 
no egg, crumb, or liquid—but pulp and less suet. 
Weight, two pounds and a half.) 

PLumM-Pupp1ne.—( More flour and liquid, no crumb, 
less suet. Weight, three pounds and three-quarters.) 
Take half a pound of raisins stoned, half a pound of 
currants picked and washed, half a pound of beef suet 
chopped; make a batter of nearly one pint of milk, 
about eight spoonfuls of flour, and three eggs; beat it 
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very smooth, put in the fruit and suet, and add two 
ounces of sweetmeat, candied-lemon, orange, and citron, 
a glass of brandy, and half a nutmeg grated; do not tie 
it too tight, but allow a little room for it to swell; and 
boil four hours. Sugar may be added, and the quantity 
of sweetmeat, fruit, eggs, and brandy increased, if 
required richer. 

Ricn Pium-Puppine.—(No flour, more fruit and 
crumbs. Weight, seven pounds and a half.) Raisins, 
currants, and finely chopped suet, of each one pound 
and a half; the same quantity of grated bread, rubbed 
fine through a colander; mix well together, and add the 
peel of one lemon, one ounce of bitter and two ounces 
of sweet almonds, all chopped fine; a nutmeg grated, 
some cinnamon pounded fine in a mortar, a little sugar, 
and some candied-lemon, orange, and citron, about two 
ounces of each, cut in small slices; stir it all well toge- 
ther, and wet it with half a pint of milk, six or eight 
eggs, and a glass or two of brandy. Either tie it in a 
cloth and boil four hours, or divide it into two melon- 
moulds, and let them boil about two hours or two hours 
and a half. Send the pudding to table with brandy- 
sauce. 

Ricn Pium-Puppingc—ANOTHER.—( More flour, less 
crumb. Weight, five pounds and a quarter.) Flour, 
suet, currants, and raisins stoned, of each a pound; 
the yelks of eight and the whites of four eggs; the 
erumb of a two-penny loaf grated, half a nutmeg, a 
teaspoonful of ginger, a little salt, and a glass or two of 
brandy; beat the eggs first, then mix them with some 
milk; add the flour and other ingredients by degrees, 
and as much more milk as may be necessary. It must 
be very thick and well stirred. Boil five hours. 

Common PiumM-PuppiNnG.—(More flour and liquid, 
less fruit and suet, no egg or crumb. Weight, two 
pounds and three-quarters.) Chop six ounces of suet; 
mix it with a pound of fine flour, a litle salt, a table- 
spoonful of moist sugar, one teaspoonf. | of finely ground 
allspice, and add either raisins, Malagas, or currants; 
mix it with milk as stiff as it can be stirred with a 
spoon; tie it close in a cloth and boil three hours, or, 
if larger, four hours. It will eat very well mixed with 
water, but milk is best. A glass of home-made wine 
mixed with it is a great improvement; and a table- 
spoonful of brandy may be added; but it is very good 
without either. 

As the materials which constitute plum-puddings are 
of a nature highly favorable for their being kept long in 
a sound and fresh state, it will be found extremely con- 
venient, especially in a large family or extensive estab- 
lishment, to have the ingredients previously mixed and 
prepared in every respect for use except in their not 
having undergone the operation of boiling. 

We have already remarked that the French taste in 
the matter of plum-puddings is totally alien from that 
of the English, no semblance of our substantial and 
generous dish existing in the code of their cuisines; but 
that the Germans have an imperfect feeling after our 
English excellence, and make attempts to thread the 
labyrinth of the mystery. The following receipts, given 


by Madame Scheibler, of Berlin, are the nearest ap- 
proach :— 

German Ratstn Dump.Lines.—Cut two small loaves 
of bread made of milk into slices, and pour over them a 
sufficient quantity of cold milk to render them soft; 
having gently pressed the bread, then add to it the fol- 
lowing: two ounces of the small and one ounce of the 
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large raisins, picked and washed, some blanched and 
finely bruised or grated bitter almonds, grated lemon- 
peel, mace, and sugar, a piece of rubbed-butter, and 
two or three eggs. All these ingredients to be well 
mixed together with two or three spoonfuls of flour, and 
formed into a consistent mass of dough, which is to be 
divided by a spoon into dumplings of the proper size; 
these are to be put overhead into boiling water, and 
when thoroughly done taken out with a skimming- 
spoon, and served up with cream-sauce poured over 
them. These dumplings furnish a beautiful supper- 
dish. 

GERMAN ENGLIsH PuppING.—Mix together, on the 
fire, four ounces of milk-bread crumbs in four ounces of 
clarified butter, with four cupfuls of milk, and set aside 
to cool. When sufficiently cold, add two ounces of 
sugar, three ounces of raisins (small and large) nicely 
washed and steeped, grated lemon-peel, cinnamon, a 
little salt, and one ounce of bruised almonds; lastly, 
beat in eight eggs (yelks and whites). Scald a pudding- 
cloth in boiling water, and, having tied the ingredients 
up in it (not too tight), dip the pudding overhead into 
boiling water having a little salt dissolved in it. When 
done, untie the cloth, and turn out the pudding into a 
dish, and serve up with wine or milk-sauce. 


The pudding-cloth, says Madame Scheibler, should 
in every case be scalded in hot water, and allowed 
to remain in it an hour to steep, both for the purpose of 
soaking out any remaining soap it may contain, agd of 
causing the cloth (thus already so fully sodden with 
liquid as not to be penetrated by the adhesive materials) 
to separate afterwards more perfectly from the pudding 
when boiled. Next, see that the space in the neck of 
the cloth, between the mass of inclosed ingredients and 
the place where the string is tied, is left neither too 
great nor too small; for, in the first case, the pudding 
will be flat and unseemly, as well as tod loosely hanging 
together; and, in the latter case, it would be deprived of 
much of its lightness and beauty from having been pre- 
vented from swelling out. The boiling-vessel tor the pud- 
ding should be a good, clean, earthenware pot, perfectly 
free from greasiness. In a kettle or saucepan, the water 
boils away too fast, and requires tu be too often reple- 
nished with boiling water; and these additional sup- 
plies never tend to the advantage of the pudding. Ina 
saucepan, also, it settles too frequently and closely to 
the bottom, and thus not only burns holes in the cloth, 
but occasions other more disagreeable results, all which 
we may avoid by boiling the pudding in a high earthen- 
ware vessel. The water must be in a full state of boil- 
ing before putting the pudding into it; and, for the same 
reason, the water added to supply the waste from 
evaporation should also be boiling hot. Of the salt 
which the pudding requires, only a small proportion 
should be added to the ingredients, the remainder being 
dissolved in the water in which the pudding is to be 
boiled—for salt water takes from the fire a greater de- 
gree of heat to boil it than simple water, and thus also 
communicates the effects of heat in a greater degree to 
the materials of the pudding. Finally, it must be well 
considered that the vessel in which the pudding is boiled 
must not be too closely covered with the lid; on the 
contrary, the steam must have full liberty to stream out 
and escape, otherwise the cioth sometimes bursts with 
a violent report, the lid flies from the pot, and injury 
might easily happen to any one standing near the range. 
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EDITORS’ 


Old Time will end our story, 
But no time, if we end well, will end our glory.” 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


Our first impressions of time were gained from an 
ancient primer that had the famous picture of John 
Rodgers at the stake, surrounded by his family—there 
were but nine children, including the “one at the 
breast.” 

The wood-cut representing Time displayed a dismal- 
looking personage, “long, lank,” and bald, with a 
scythe in one hand and an hour-glass in the other. 
Underneath was this motto :— 


* Time cuts down all, 
Both great and small.”’ 


Thus the idea of Time the destroyer was taught us; 
and this idea is, we believe, present in the minds of 
most people when allusion to the flight of Time is made. 
Yet Time is the restorer, the renovator, the builder, the 
perfecter, as truly. Nothing material perishes, only 
ehanges; therefore we may regard Time as a watchful 
friend, that removes whatever is useless from our path 
in life, and only takes away the old to make room for 
the new.” It is for us to improve and beautify what he 
lends us while it lasts; and then, when our story is 
ended, the “‘ glory” will be the more apparent, or will be 
added to the next page of the history. 

Thus we close the fifly-third volume of our Book, but 
only to prepare for a more beautiful specimen of the 
new volume to be begun with the new year. Time’s 
changes have hitherto only perfected our periodical—the 
friends who sustained it have never changed. Like the 
joy of Christmas, that rolls its tide over the isthmus 
connecting the old and the new year, making holidays 
in both, so our friends give the parting hand in Decem- 
ber, while the welcoming one for January is extended 
towards us. We clasp both with warmest thanks for 
the past, and brightest hopes for the coming year. 

“THE ANGEL IN THE Hovse” is the title of a new 
poem lately published in London, and republished in 
Boston. Very popular is this poem, which is proof that 
the heart of humanity responds to the sweet happiness 
ef home, and sympathizes in domestic pleasures. 
These pleasant pictures of family felicity are the 
healthiest form of the novel-writer’s art. Such stories 
are better even than moral essays in their influence on 
the young, because the former will be read and remem- 
bered with delight, while the latter are thrown by as 
*prosy and dull.”” Such was the glimpse of home hap- 
piness we have given in the sketches of ‘“ The Three 
Gifts,” in our last three numbers. Now we have an 
example of American life that we believe will be quite 
as imteresting. The phase of life described is really 
American—a life of labor, where work is vespectability. 
The great majority of our country families, and of the 
city, too, keep no domestics. This picture we give of 
the trials of the wife in her home duties will touch 
many a struggling heart, and induce many a wife to 
strive to overcome her own tendencies to wrong-doing. 
The wife must be the “‘ angel in the house,” or happi- 
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ness will never be there. When she fulfils this heavenly 
office, and her husband is worthy of her, the lowliest 
home has that peace and love beneath its :00f which 
restore to earth the idea of the lost Eden. Now for the 
story, by our friend, Mrs. H. E. Francis, of Ohio. 


BE PATIENT AND FORBEARING. 


“TI sHovuLp think, Ettina, we might have some toast 
or warm cakes once in a while for breakfast. I am sick 
of this plain living,” said Mr. John Weston, with a 
fretful look, as he leaned back in his chair at the con- 
clusion of the morning meal. 

“TI did intend to bake both pies and cake, yesterday,” 
said his wife, apologetically, “but the baby was very 
cross, and a number of persons called in the course of 
the day, and took up all my leisure time.” 

“ Always some excuse. I begin to think I shall have 
to hire a cook, or live like a Grahamite the rest of my 
days. I think it is a pity one woman can’t provide 
decent food for two. I believe I could, even if I had 
three babies to take care of.”” And with these ungra- 
cious words he took up his hat, without a pleasant 
look or kind good-morning, and left for his work. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! that is too bad!” thought Mrs. 
Weston, as his words sank deeper and deeper into her 
heart, and stirred up all the bitterness and unrest that 
are too often surging and seething deep down in the 
human soul. “I can’t doeverything. Willie cried all 
the time I was getting dinner yesterday, until my heart 
ached for him; and then those tiresome callers! I 
believe I never will step out of the house again, and 
then no one will come here, and I can live like a her- 
mit, and work all the time. I suppose that is what 
husband wants.” And the seething waters rose higher 
through the outlet of hard thoughts, until they swept 
over all remembrance of patient forbearance that he 
had often manifested towards her in the three years of 
their married life. 

* But it won’t do to sit here. I have all these dishes 
to wash, and pies to make, and dinner to get, and Willie 
to take care of too.” And so Mrs. Weston wiped her 
eyes, and began to clear up the table; but everything 
went wrong; the tears that brought no relief kept 
coming, and blinded her, and hindered her in all she 
attempted to perform; one plate was broken from a 
valued set, and a large grease-spot made on the floor; 
and the fire would not burn, and no kindlings. “I 
should think husband had better remember some of his 
own shortcomings,” said she, almost aloud, as she took 
up a knife, and tried to whittle a few shavings. “I 
guess I could complain if I pleased.” And the lips 
closed tight over the white pearly teeth, spoiling a really 
pretty mouth that seemed made for a model of beauty. 

But the dreariest hours will drag away at last. Ata 
quarter to twelve, the table was set, and the ham and 
eggs ready, the puddings and potatoes baked—for he 
should not have reason to complain of his dinner, she 
had bitterly said to herself a half dozen times in the 
course of the forenoon—and the pies made, and she 
ready to receive him in a very becoming attire, with her 
hair banded over her white furehead in wavy folds, and 
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her bright eyes gleaming with a glance that stole up 
from the heart-fires within, that never should burn in a 
loving, affectionate wife’s breast. 

“T am sorry I spoke so,”’ thought Mr. Weston, as he 
stepped off the door-step, “for Etta is a good wife, and 
it is seldom that I have reason to complain; but I did 
want a good breakfast this morning, and felt cross about 
it. But I’li try and not do so again. .I wish I was not 
80 quick to find fault. I will buy her that book she was 
speaking about the other day, and make her a present 
of it; and I hope it will make amends for my unkind- 
ness.”” And with that comforting resolution Mr. Wes- 
ton threw aside the slight rankling remorse that had 
disturbed him, and whistled and sang at his work as 
cheerfully as usual, forgetful of his grieved wife, who 
was pondering over and resenting his harshness. 

“Here is the book, Etta, that you were speaking 
about,” said Mr. Weston, as he stepped into the dining- 
room punctually at twelve. “I know it is an interest- 
ing one by the looks of it.” 

“Thank you,” said Ettina, coldly. “Dinner is 
ready.” And she seated herself at the table, poured 
out the hot fragrant coffee, passed the bread and butter 
to her husband as indifferently as only a resentful 
woman can do, and commenced eating her meal in 
silence. 

* Etta”—the tone was very different from the morning 
one—“ Mrs. Neal sent word by me to you that Mrs. 
Carson and Mary were coming there to-morrow after- 
noon; and she would like to have you come over. 
What shall I tell her?’’ 

* Tell her I have no time to visit; I have enough to 
do at home.”’ And the lip curved a little as she said 
this, but closed again firmer than ever. 

“ Why, Etta, shall I give her that answer? Is it 
true?’ 

* Yes. I work hard as I ought, and am found fault 
with now; and I have come to the conclusion that I 
had better stay at home all the week, and not spend any 
time visiting. If I had some one to provide kindlings 
or dry wood, or was willing to eat a plain meal when 
the baby was so cross I could hardly get him out of my 
arms, perhaps I might go out; but, as itis, I think I 
had better make a slave of myself at once, and always 
stay at home and work.”’ 

“IT am sorry you have such a hard time,” was the 
pleasant rejoinder. “ Perhaps you wish you were a girl 
again—do you?’ And there was an undercurrent of 
earnestness in the tone that the light-spoken words 
could not belie. 

“TI wish I had a husband that thought I had done 
right sometimes. I might have had such a one if I had 
chosen,” was the unwifelike reply; and it was a sen- 
tence too much; Mr. Weston was quite sensitive on 
that point; and he took up his hat and left the room 
with a feeling in his breast towards his wife almost new 
to him. 

**T hope he will find out I won’t bear everything,” 
thought Etta, as his footsteps died away on the walk. 
But, after Willie was hushed to sleep, and the noon’s 
work done, and the house all still, with the restlessness 
of an unquiet spirit, Mrs. Weston walked out into the 
garden and down the lane to the clear pebbled brook, 
and laved her hot brow in its cooling waters. 

The wind sighed softly in the branches, and rustled 
the glossy leaves, then swept far away among the forest 
trees with voice like the murmuring ocean waves that 
ceaselessly beat against the shore. Such a sweet peace 
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seemed brooding over all of nature’s works, that in- 
sensibly it soothed Etta’s perturbed thoughts; and she 
wandered back to the house with a few wild-flowers 
wreathed in her hair. Her lip had forgotten its com- 
pression and firmness. 

* But I must finish baby’s dress,” thought Etta, as 
she ran softly up-stairs to get the materials. They had 
been mislaid; and, after searching in all the drawers, 
she opened John’s desk, thinking they might be laid in 
there by some mistake. A number of loose papers were 
scattered about; and carelessly she took up and opened 
one and another, until a soft ringlet of her own hair fell 
in the drawer. One brief sentence— My own dear 
Etta’s”—was all the paper contained; but, rushing 
back like a flood, came all the recollections of the hour 
that she gave it tohim. It was a fair summer’s night, 
and the bright moonlight stole in through the clinging 
vine, and carpeted the floor with silver lines. The 
whispering, sighing breeze shook the fragrant rose- 
leaves at their feet, and lifted the curls from her cheek 
wet with tears. 

“Just one curl, dear Etta, to gaze upon when I am 
far away.’’ And the ringlet was severed, and sweet 
kisses pressed upon her cheek again and again at that 
sad parting hour. 

Again and again were they pressed upon her cheek as 
memory opened wide her book, and brought the past 
close to view. The wakeful night-watches amid the 
howling storm, the fitful dreams of a watery grave for 
him she loved better than words could tell, the anxious 
waiting for letters, and the joyful reunion aftér months 
of separation, all rose up before her with the vividness 
of life. 

And had this cherished earthly treasure turned to 
dross—a worthless thing ready to be cast away? No! 
no! 

The reaction had come, as it always will; and, as 
Ettina leaned her head low over the note, hot, blinding 
tears fell again, but they were not tears of anger. Her 
own harsh words sounded in her ears, and her unkind- 
ness and injustice to one who so seldom erred filled her 
heart with repentance. Could not she, who often 
needed forgiveness, forgive or bear meekly the least 
sentence of blame? Oh, if she had only governed her- 
self in the morning, and guarded her soul, and not let 
the turbulent waves overflow, what a miserable day 
would have been blotted out of existence! 

Willie’s cry called her down stairs. She took him up, 
clasped him in her arms, and the smiles came back to 
her lip in answer to his smiles and playful caresses. 

But few stitches were sewed that afternoon, for the 
walk, and the musings, and tendings of baby took up 
most of the time till five, the hour to prepare supper; 
and then baby was placed in the cradle, with the non- 
descript playthings of a big pan, and a spoon, and a 
whip; and the fire kindled, and the tea-kettle filled for 
tea. The table was set again, and the toast made and 
covered up close by the fire, and warm cakes baked—all 
done as the clock struck six. 

“ How will he meet me?’’ was her thought, as she 
went to the window to watch his return. Five—ten— 
minutes passed by, and she saw him coming en the 
walk, but his step was not as light as usual, and his 
head was bowed down, as if weary in body and mind. 

Ettina stepped into the hall as the door opened, 
reached out her hand, and the words, “I am so sorry I 
grieved you !’’ burst from her lips. 

“ And I am so sorry, Etta, I did not say the s2me to 
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you after my unreasonable fault-finding; for I was 
sorry, dear wife, before I left the room. Next time, I 
will watch and guard against petulance; but, if I forget 
myself, I will try to make amends before I go from 
home, and not leave you to ponder over my words in 
tears until unkind thoughts throng in and fill your soul 
with bitterness towards me.”’ 

“T will not tell you, John, what I have resolved, for 
fear I may break my resolution; but I hope God will 
forgive me my sinfulness this time, and give me strength 
to overcome all evil passions, that I may ‘do as I would 
be done by’ in every act of life.” 





Untucky Days.—The following list of the “evil 
days” in each month is translated from the original 
Latin verses in the old *‘ Sarum Missal.” 

JANUARY. 

Of this first month, the opening day 
And seventh like a sword will slay. 

FEBRUARY. 

The fourth day bringeth down to death; 

The third will stop a strong man’s breath 
MARCH. 

The jirst the greedy glutton slays; 

The fourth cuts off the drunkard’s days. 

APRIL. 

The tenth and the eleventh too 
Are ready death’s fell work to do. 

May. 

The third to slay poor men hath power; 

The seventh destroyeth in an hour. 
JUNE. 

The fenth a pallid visage shows; 

No faith nor trust the fifteenth knows. 

JULY. 

The thirteenth is a fatal day; 
The fenth alike will mortals slay. 

AvuGuSsT. 

The jirst kills strong ones at a blow; 
The second lays a cohort low. 

SEPTEMBER. 

The third day of the month September 
And tenth bring evil to each member. 

OcTOBER. 

The third and tenth, with poisoned breath, 
To man are foes as sure as death. 

NOVEMBER. 

The fifth bears scorpion’s sting of deadly pain; 

The third is tinctured with destruction’s train, 
DECEMBER. 

The seventh’s a fatal day to human life; 

The tenth is with a serpent’s venom rife. 





COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


THe Howarp Youne* Lapres’ INsTITUTE.—We 
learn from the circular that this school is founded by 
the society of Odd-Fellows of Gallatin, Sumner County, 
Tennessee. All honor to the society, we say; and may 
this good work be eminently successful! 

They say “the great object of the society of Odd- 
Fellows is the cultivation of benevolent feelings among 
its members, and the dissemination of charities among 
men. Among the numerous charitable objects dictated 
by enlightened public opinion, as well as by Christian 
philosophy, the cause of education stands pre-eminent, 





* In the circular this institution is termed female! 
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And, in regard to education, the cause of female educa- 
tion calls more imperatively for support than that of 
male. Every portion of the country can boast of its 
universities, colleges, and academies of high grade, 
where the most elevated and enlightened system of 
instruction is pursued. It is also true that the ad- 
vanced civilization and enlightened spirit of this age 
have called into existence many noble institutions for 
the education of woman; still the number falls far 
short of the demands of the country. In adding one 
more spring from which unnumbered blessings may 
flow, the Order is acting strictly within the sphere of a 
dispenser of blessings.” 


FRANKLIN{t Lapirs’ Cotiece, at Holly Springs, 
Mississippi. This institution is very successful. The 
pupils, during the last year, numbered about one hun- 
dred and fifty. Reverend D. J. Allen, president. 
From the address by the Reverend S. G. Starks, ex- 
president of the college, we give a few sentiments :— 

* Who, we would inquire, stands in need of enlarged 
and liberal views, of mental discipline and moral train- 
ing, if woman does not? Who should be able to judge 
of causes, weigh motives, analyze principles, and fore- 
cast events, if woman should not? Who should have 
the heart and mind enlightened and imbued with the 
softening, refining, and elevating principles of virtue 
and religion, if woman should not? Who should seek 
te be environed and girded with those high and enno- 
bling elements of moral character, those granite princi- 
ples of human nature, basing the mighty fabric of life’s 
acts and deeds, worthy of being rehearsed in the epic, 
and swelling the grandeur of the Canto, if woman 
should not? 

* . * * - . - 

“ We announce it to-day—and we invoke your audi- 
ence to the assertion—not as a new truth, or a fresh 
revelation, but as a well attested principle in political 
ethics, that woman is most emphatically the great con- 
servative power in a nation’s prosperity; and that her 
influence and character should be most assiduously 
cultivated and brought to bear in the dissemination of 
virtuous principles, and her plastic hand laid upon 
those great formative elements of a nation’s weal which 
give stability and perpetuity to government, and crown 
its every department with virtue and religion.” 


MEDICAL COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


THe New ENGLAND LApIes’t MepicaL COLLEGE 
The last session—1855-56—there were 
thirty-eight students. In all, eight ladies have gradu- 
ated with full degree. But the peculiar advantages of 
the institution have hitherto been the training of nurses 
for the sick, educating teachers of physiology for the 
common schools, and furnishing means for the diffusion 
of sanitary knowledge among women. For this pur- 
pose short courses of lectures have been given, and 
attended by large numbers of the ladies of Boston and 
the vicinity. The idea of woman as a physician has 
thus been made popular, and the college is reaping the 
benefit. About $30,000 have been given or pledged in 
its support, and the success of the experiment is on 
longer doubtful. Eight lady physicians$ are now prac- 
tising in Boston; and, in those departments, midw ifery 


is prospering. 


+ In the catalogue this is styled ‘‘ Franklin Femaie 
College,”’ but colleges cannot be female. 
¢ In the circular termed female. 
Doctress ia the true term and the best. 
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and diseases incident to females only, these doctresses 
are eminently successful. 

Tne FEMALE (OR LADrEs’) MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA is now in session. The catalogue of 
students for 1855-56 numbered thirty-five. Four gradu- 
ated last session. In all, we believe over twenty ladies 
have received a full degree at this college. It has the 
advantage of one professorship filled by a lady well 
qualified for her duties. Miss Ann Preston, M. D., has 
the chair of Physiology. To show the excellent tone 
of her instructions, we subjoin a few of her remarks 
frem the Introductory Lecture to the class of last 
year :— 

“ Ladies, I am very jealous for the honor of my sex 
in its connection with thé study of medicine. I would 
have it, as Cesar desired to have that of his wife, clear 
even from the taint of suspicion; and you will permit 
me to express myself freely, even though ‘I can only 
speak right on, and tell you that which ye yourselves do 
know.’ Every woman who enters this department of 
life will be the more narrowly watched and severely cri- 
ticized because she is a woman. If she bear. not her- 
self wisely and well, many will suffer for her sake. 
She needs prudence, which the sagacious Greeks num- 
bered among the cardinal virtues; she needs to ponder 
that text which says: ‘Be ye wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.’ 

* . 7 . . * - 

“ We shrink, instinctively, from what is coarse; and 
the woman who fain would raise the moral tone of the 
profession, and teach reverence and purity to the gross- 
ness of the world, must ever wear about her the spotless 
robe of delicacy as her own protecting investment. 
Need I say, what you feel, that gentleness of manner 
and the adornment of a quiet spirit are as important to 
the physician as to the woman? Need I add that these 
are naturally related to that noble firmness and majestic 
patience which are the highest endowments of the 
numan being?’ 

Such sentiments will be honored as the true and the 
gvod by all who respect the best interests of woman 
and of society. Weare glad to record, also, that a 
competent and pious lady is the Demonstrator of 
Anaiomy at this college, because we believe that wo- 
men, when qualified, will be the best teachers of women 
in this profession. 

Tue INFLUENCE oF NAmeEs.—Plato recommended it 
to parents to give happy names to their children; and 
the Pythagoreans taught that the minds, actions, and 
success of men were according to their names, genius, 
and fate. 

Surnames, which were appellations added to the 
original n«me, first came up in Greece, Egypt, and 
Palestine, and arose in great acts and distinctions. 
They also designated occupation, estate, place of re- 
sidence, &c. 

Surnames were introduced into England by William 
the Conqueror, in 1066, and first adopted by the nobility, 
and afterwards by the common people. ‘“ My surname 
is Coriolanus.”—SHAKSPEARE. 

The following beautiful poem, written for our Book by 
Mrs. E. J. Eames, is a fitting strain for the season, and 
worthily cluses the volume on the pages of which we 
have endeavored to show that happiness can only be 
secured by a life of goodness in confurmity with the 
laws of God.— Eps. 
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INDIAN SUMMER MORN. 


FATHER, [ recognize Thy living presence 
Upon the earth, this still autumnal morn! 
A heaven-sent calm, like a pervading essence, 
Breathes from this Sabbath rest of nature born; 
While from a thousand leaf-strown altars rise 
Sweet offerings, incense laden, to the skies. 


Father, I feel Thy Holy Spirit moving 
In the still woods, and on the breezy hills, 
In the soft airs that wander light and loving, 
And in each ripple of the slumbervus rills, 
In the faint odor of the fallen leaves, 
And in frost-blooms that thy finger weaves! 


Father, I hear Thee in the many voices 
That fill with praise the never-silent air, 
In the sweet flower-lips, in the low leaf noises, 
The tuneful streams that wander everywhere! 
I hear Thy voice in the calm cool of day, 
As when, of eld, Thou didst in Eden stray. 


Father, I see Thee in the dreamy splendor, 
The golden hush of this autumnal day, 
The silvery wave, the sky deep-hued and tender, 
In the faint glory of the year’s decay! 
I see Thee in the heaven brought down to earth, 
Which gives this loveliest Indian Summer birth. 


Father, I recognize and feel thy presence 

In everything which Thou hast made divine! 
Thy gracious Spirit, with a life-fraught essence, 

Thrills through this weak and wasted frame of mine. 
Oh, still be this my spirit’s earnest prayer, 

To hear and see Thee, Father, everywhere 

Mount VERNON LaApres’ AssocraTion.—The fol- 
lowing subscriptions have been received :— 
Mrs. M. H. Durdy, Hillsboro’, Missouri, $ 
Mrs. W. A. Isbell, Grand Traverse Mission, Mich., 
Mrs. Phebe Ann Webster, Big Prairie, “ 
Misses P. and M. Bailey, Romeo, 
Mrs. W. M. Aikman, Evansville, Indiana, 

With the New Year we shall recommence our efforts 
on behalf of this association with new zeal, for we are 
confident of success. We hope every subscriber for the 
next volume of our Book will send a subscriptien for 
Mount Vernon. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have accepted the fol- 
lowing articles: “* Why I am not an Authoress”—“ The 
White Captive”—“ When the Autumn comes again”— 
“The White Vivlet’—‘“ Leaf from an unpublished 
Drama” —*“ Voices” —“Idyl for Addie’s Bridal”— 
“Memory’s Chamber’—“ To a Magnolia’’—* Indian 
Summer Morn” (see above)—* Twilight”—* Sabbath- 
Day Reflections’—‘‘ A Moonlight Scene”’—“ Autumn 
Winds”—“ Boat Song”—* Shepherd Life’’—“ The Wed- 
ding-Ring’’—“ The Flower of the Dell”—“‘ To Emma”’*— 
“Our Father’’—“ Midnight Musings” (in part)—and 
“ Forget thee !’’ 

The following articles are declined: “ The Haunted 
House’’—** Morning-Glories’’ (good for a newspaper) 
—** Death”—“ The Trumpet Call”—“ An Arab’s Sere- 
nade Song.” (Spirited lyrics, but we have no room. 
Two by the author are accepted)—“‘ Impromptu tu my 
Coquettish Mistress’”—‘‘ The Dying Artist’—‘ Guitar 
Picnic Song.” (Too many for our Book. One only 
could be accepted)—‘* Hope’’—“ The Dying Girl’s 
Lover” —“ The Night came down, &c.” (We havetaken 
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one—all we have room for)—‘‘ Lines to Jeanette”— 
* Bury me in the Forest”—* The Return.”? (No stamp 
was sent. We do not return articles at our own cost)— 
* Mists, &e. &c.”—** Love’s Labor Lost’”—“ War and 
its Wickedness”—* Song’’—“‘ The Kind-Hearted Wo- 
man.” (We do not want any articles on “ Female 
Education’’)—“ I am lonely’”—* Salome Carrington”— 
**Hope.”? (Smooth lines and true rhymes, but Campbell’s 
** Pleasures of Hope” supersedes all need of this poem)— 
** There is a Syren singing, &c.”” (We have no room)— 
“The Lost”—and “ Life in a Broadway House; or, 
Letters to my Cousin.”” (Could not make out the ad- 
dress. It appeared to have been purposely obscured. 
Have destroyed the manuscript, as we did not want it, 
and could not return it.) Wiull “Blanche Bennairde”’ 
favor us with her address? 

We thank our correspondents, and only regret that 
our limits oblige us to refuse the aid of many of our 
friends.—Eps. 





Literarn Notices. 








Booxs By Mari.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of 
the publisher. 

From Put.urps, Sampson, & Co., Boston :— 

We have received direct from the above publishers 
the following works, especially designed for distribution 
by parents, and as gift-books among friends, during the 
approaching festivities of Christmas and the New- 
Year. (See November number for a more particular 
description of all Phillips, Sampson & Co.’s works.) 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson, author of * The Di- 
ary of an Ennuyée,”’ ** Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,”’ 
etc. From the last London Edition. Octavo, antique. 
Price $8 50. 

THE DIADEM. 
and Parlor, and Gift-Book for all Seasons. 
Percival. Price $6 00. 

THE SOUVENIR GALLERY. 
Book for all Seasons. Quarto. Embellished with 
thirteen beautifully finished engravings. Price $6 00. 

THE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR; er, Memento of 
Friendship. A Gift for all Seasons. Quarto. Price 
$6 00. 

THE AMARANTH; or, Token of Remembrance: a 
Christmas and New-Year’s Gift. Seven embellish- 
ments and thirty-five literary articles. Price $2 50. 

THE GARLAND; or, Token of Friendship: a 
Christmas and New-Year’s Gift. Besides the pre- 
sentation plate and illuminated title-page, there are 
five illustrations, engraved by R. W. Smith. Price 
$2 50. 

THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. Edited by 
G. S.. Munroe. Presentation plate, illuminated title- 
page, and five illustrations, by Smith. Price $2 50. 

THE CASKET, a Gift-Book for all Seasons, contains 
thirty-seven prose and poetical articles, and four beau- 
tiful engravings, exclusive of the presentation plate and 
illuminated title. Price $2 50. 


A Souvenir for the Drawing-Room 
By Emily 


An Illustrated Gift- 


THE LADY’S GIFT; or, Souvenir of Friendship. 
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Handsome illustrations, and contributions from the 
pens of the most gifted authors, make up the contents 
of this beautiful volume. Price $2 50. 

THE LADIES’ WREATH. A Souvenir for all Sea- 
sons. Thirty-six articles and six illustrations. Price 
$2 50. 

THE TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP: an Offering for 
all Seasons. Price $2 50. 

THE MAGNOLIA; or, Gift-Book of Friendship. 
Edited by Clara Arnold. 
series of annuals under the title of “‘ Magnolia” has 
always been successfully and honorably sustained, 
while its illustrations have in like manner been credit- 
able to the arts. Price $2 50. 

THE ROLLO BOOKS. This is a new edition of that 
popular series of books for children which spread their 
happy influences in so many families throughout the 
country. The fourteen volumes are prepared to fasci- 
nate new acquaintances among the juveniles. 
$7 00. 

LITTLE MARY; or, Talks and Tales for Children. 
By the author of ** Sunny Side.’’ All the little Marys 
read this book with pleasure. Price $1 00. 

THE CHARM;; or Illustrated Book for Boys and Girls. 
A charming story for little readers. Price 75 cents. 

THE GREAT ROSY DIAMOND. A beautiful story, 


The literary character of the 


Price 


that will leave lasting impressions for good. Price 
50 cents. 
VIOLET. A Fairy Tale, delightfully told. Price 


50 cents. 

THE ANGEL CHILDREN; or, Stories from Cloud- 
Land. Touching and truthful for guileless hearts. 
Price 75 cents. 

THE CHEERFUL HEART; or, a Silver Lining to 
every Cloud. Beautifully illustrated. Price 75 cents. 

ESTELLE’S STORIES ABOUT DOGS. For Good 
Boys and Girls. With six plates and illuminated bor- 


ders. Price 75 cents. 

LITTLE BLOSSOM’S REWARD. A Christmas 
Book for Children. By Mrs. Emily Hare. Illustrated. 
Price 75 cents. 

COUNTRY LIFE, and other Stories. By Cousin 


Mary. Illustrated. There is a charm here for grown- 
up children. Price 75 cents. 

CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AT CHESTNUT HILL. 
By Cousin Mary. Illustrated. A series of interesting 
stories. Price 75 cents. 

AUNTY WONDERFUL’S STORIES. 

rom the German for all good children who have learned 
to think. 
Profusely illustrated. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES 
A Present for Young People. 
fine mezzotints. Price $1 00. 


Translated 


A very amusing and instructive little volume, 
Price 75 cents. 

AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 
Illustrated with three 


THE FAVORITE STORY-BOOK; or, Pleasing 
Sketches for Youth. Edited by Clara Arnold. Illus- 
trated. Price $1 00. 

THE YOUTH’S DIADEM. A Gift-Book for all 
Seasons. Prepared especially for young people. By 
Clara Arnold. Illustrated. Price $1 00. 

THE ICE KING AND THE SWEET SOUTH 
WIND. By Mrs. Caroline H. Butler, author of “ The 


Little Messenger Birds; or, the Chimes of the Silver 
Bells.” Price $1 00. 

THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRDS; or, the Chimes 
of the Silver Bells. By Mrs. Caroline H. Butler. 
$1 06. 

THE 


Price 


JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. A Gift-Book for 
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Young People. Edited by Clara Arnold. An amusing 
and instructive volume. Price $1 00. 

The six juvenile publications noticed above are bound 
in exquisite style, being richly gilt, and exteriorly 
adorned in the most tasteful manner. 

UNCLE FRANK’3 BOY’S AND GIRL’S LIBRARY. 
By Francis C. Woodworth, editor of “* Woodworth’s 
Youth’s Cabinet.” This truly elegant series of tales, 
adapted to the comprehension of little people, embraces 
six volumes. Price $3 75. 

COUNTRY SCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Life 
in the Village. With numerous engravings. Price 
$1 00. 

THE GOOD CHILD’S FAIRY GIFT contains, with 
numerous illustrations, the well-known tales of *‘ Cin- 
derella,” “ Blue Beard,” and “Little Red Riding- 
Hood.” 

EVERY BEGINNING IS EASY FOR CHILDREN 
WHO LOVE STUDY. Translated from the German 
by Cousin Fannie. An excellent book for children just 
beginning to read. It contains many finely colored 
illustrations. 

THE LAST OF THE HUGGERMUGGERS. A 
Giant Story. With illustrations. jy Christopher 
Pearse Cranch. A sequel to this amusing story, to be 
called “ Kob-bol-to-zo,” is in preparation, and will 
shortly appear. Price $1 00. 

FRANK AND FANNY. A Rural Story. 
With numerous illustrations. 


By Mrs. 
Clara Moreton. Price 
60 cents. 

AUNT MARY’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By 
the author of “Aunt Mary’s Library.” Illustrated. 
Price 50 cents. 

UNCLE FRANK’S PEEP AT THE BIRDS. A 
book children will be delighted with. Price 50 cents. 

Its companion volume—UNCLE FRANK’S PEEP 
AT THE BEASTS—will also find many admirers 
among the little fulks. Each book contains forty en- 
gravings. Price 50 cents. 

THE GIFT STORY-BOOK; or, Short Tales for 
Children. lllus- 
trated. 


By Dame Truelove and her friends. 
Price 50 cents. 

From Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :-— 

SERMONS, PRACTICAL AND DOCTRINAL. By 
the Reverend William Archer Butler, M. A. Late Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
First Series. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author’s 
Life, by the Very Reverend Thomas Woodward, M. A., 
Dean of Down. First American from the third Cam- 
bridge edition. It will perhaps be sufficient for us 
to say that the twenty-four sermons embraced in this 
beautifully printed volume have received the warmest 
critical approbation of the highest literary and Biblical 
authority in the English Church. The author was evi- 
dently not only an admirer, but a zealous advocate of 
Apostolic authority as acknowledged in the Episcopal 
system ; still, he seems to have manifested a most libe- 
ral, and, in some sense, a sympathetic feeling for those 
who dissent from many of its doctrines and usages. 
There is, therefore, a pure religious and Christian 
spirit, charitably, eloquently, and sublimely expressed, 
running sweetly and calmly through all these dis- 
courses, which will not only attract, but fascinate the 
hearts of pious and contemplative readers, no matter to 
what denomination they may be attached. 

We learn from the preface of the enterprising Ameri- 
ean publishers that “it is hoped that the demand for 
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the volume now given to the public will warrant the 
speedy appearance of the second series of Sermons, and 
encourage them in their desire to issue the magnificent 
* Lectures on Ancient Philosophy.’” Price $1 25, 

From HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y., through PARRY 
& McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, STATISTICAL AND DY- 
NAMICAL; or, the Conditions and Course of the Life of 
Man. By John William Draper, M.D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of 
New York. Illustrated with nearly three hundred wood 
engravings. We have not the presumption to attempt 
to give anything that would bear the appearance of a 
critical judgment on a work of this character. But, 
even were we capable of such a performance in this 
case, the great and long established reputation of the 
author as a scholar, lecturer, and physician, would 
render the effort superfluous. We may say, however, 
that we have the assurance of a medical gentleman, 
who is also an excellent critic, that this treatise, though 
not entirely void of objectionable points of minor im- 
portance, is a learned, profound, and popular, but not 
vulgar, exposition of the mysteries of physiological 
science, and that it addresses its researches and con- 
templations with as much fervor to those who may be 
drawn by their simple love of the wonders of nature to 
the perusal of its pages, as it does to the professional 
student and successful practitioner. Several of the 
New York critics, we perceive, have been very severe 
upon some of Doctor Draper’s views. But we must 
remember that neither the new discoveries, nor the new 
theories of professional and scientific men, are ever 
very readily acknowledged by their immediate contem- 
poraries. For ourselves, we can testify, without the 
least favor or affection, that we have read many pages 
of the work referred to with great interest and much 
profit. Price $4 00. 

CLARA; or, Slave Life in Europe. This volume is a 
translation from a German work by M. Hacklander, 
somewhat celebrated as a graphic and powerful writer. 
His characters and his scenes are at times sketched in 
the palaces of kings, and in the saloons of princes and 
ministers of state, and anon the reader is introduced 
into all the lower grades of society, and to every con- 
ceivable species of injustice, imposture, suffering, crime, 
and degradation. The book is heralded by a preface 
from the pen of Sir Archibald Alison, the English his- 
torian, in which it is said that it was the intention of 
the author to prove that all classes have their own fet- 
ters—that the conventional chains of civilized life are 
even more galling than the rude fetters of the African, 
and that many a white slave would have something to 
envy in the lot of “‘Untle Tom.” The plot is almost 
hopelessly entangled, and the details of the narrative so 
minute as frequently to become tiresome. It is certain 
that we need not go to the palaces of Europe, or draw 
upon her social condition, to produce specimens of the 
same sort of fetters, voluntariiy and conventionally as- 
sumed. The reader will nevertheless be greatly inte- 
rested in the character and fortunes of Clara, a ballet 
dancer, and find much to admire and to lament in the 
author’s portraitures of the lofty and the low by whom 
her humble pathway is obstructed. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

In our last month’s notices of new publications, we 
briefly referred to THE PICK WICK PAPERS, the ad- 
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vance volumes of T. B. Peterson’s “ Model Edition,” as 
one of our contemporaries justly designates it, of Charles 
Dickens’s incomparable sketches of human character. 
We have since been favored, by the same liberal and 
enterprising publisher, with NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
and DAVID COPPERFIELD, forming, in all, six beau- 
tiful and uniform volumes. It is too late to attempt a cri- 
ticism of these admirable works. They have long held 
a place in the popular mind and heart; and their lessons 
of truth, wisdom, and sentiment have been so beauti- 
fully interwoven with the affairs and characteristics of 
common life, that they must continue to occupy a posi- 
tion in every well-selected library, so long as virtue and 
sensibility claim influence in the bosoms of intelligent 
and susceptible readers. The large type upon which 
these volumes are printed—the number, beauty, and 
significance of the engravings, each one presenting 
something worthy of study—the clearness and the firm- 
ness of the paper, the uniformity, neatness, and strength 
of the binding, all combine to render this edition the 
very best fur private libraries that has ever been pub- 
lished; and, for his liberality and energy in producing 
it, the publisher merits an ample reward from the 
public. 

WIDDIFIELD’S NEW COOK-BOOK ; or, Practical 
Receipts for the Housewife. We turn again to notice 
this valuable publication, with the assurances of a 
practical housekeeper that the various receipts it con- 
tains are the most easily comprehended, and the most 
reliable and economical that have ever before been 
presented to the public in a similar form. The au- 
thoress, Mrs. Hannah Widdifield, has been celebrated 
for nearly fifty years as a cake and pastry-baker in the 
city of Philadelphia. The receipts are her own, original 
with herself, and on them she has established her repu- 
tation. They embrace the preparation and cooking of 
all kinds of poultry, terrapins, desserts, soups, beef, 
vegetables, puddings, meats, syrups, rolls, preserves, 
jellies, pickles, cakes, fish, omelets, pastries, sauces, 
pies, etc. etc. Besides these numerous receipts for the 
gratification of persons in full health, there is quite an 
array of delicate and nourishing preparations for in- 
valids. After due examination, and consultation with 
excellent judges in all such matters, we now feel it to 
be a duty, as it is also a pleasure, to recommend this 
handsome volume of receipts to our readers. This we 
do as well on account of their practical superiority over 
those generally given in books of a similar character, 
but because they will be found less expensive in their 
Price $1 00. 

MONEY FOR THE MILLION; or, the Mystery, 
Morality, and Misery of Money-Getling. Being a For- 
tune fur him who wants one, and a Practical Remedy 
for Pauperism and Crime. As this little book professes 
to have been written for the public good, and as its 
lessons are forcibly addressed to the “bosoms and 
business” of every man in this or any other community, 
it is bound to have a wide circulation. 

From C. ScrIBNER, 377 Broadway, N. Y., through T. 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND, WITH EX- 
TRACTS FROM HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 
By Charles K. McHarg. When we consider the au- 
thor’s own statement of the scantiness of his materials, 
and his own doubts as to the truthfulness of at least some 
of his authorities, we shall at once come to a favorable 
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compiler of biography. We learn from the preface, if 
we did not know the fact before, that careful inquiry 
has failed to bring to light any complete biography of 
Talleyrand, either in French or English; and for this 
reason the author of the present work has been com- 
pelled to place his principal reliance for facts on a series 
of papers published in the “ Dublin Magazine,” soon 
after Talleyrand’s decease. Reference is also made to 
a work which quoted Talleyrand’s speeches in the 
National Assembly, and which also furnished Mr. 
McHarg with many facts and several anecdotes. “ Re- 
velations of the Life of Prince Talleyrand,” edited 
from the papers of the late M. Colmache, private secre- 
tary to the prince, are next spoken of as having fur- 
nished “ interesting gossip and important facts,” and as 
peculiarly valuable in giving so much of the conversa- 
tion, private traits, acts, manners, numerous apothegms, 
and some speeches of the ex-bishop. These, then, to- 
gether with the general history of French affairs, 
formed the sources from which this interesting and 
carefully arranged record has been made up. In the 
performance of his difficult task, the author has evinced 
great judgment and sound histovic discrimination, as 
well as an intimate acquaintance with the popular 
prejudices, and tact in their management, in producing 
a popular book. Those who cannot afford to wait until 
the year 1868, when a Memoir of Talleyrand will 
appear, authenticated by himself, had better avail 
themselves of the present opportunity of knowing all 
about him that has been deemed worthy of relation. 
Price $1 25. 


From D. AppLeTton & Co., New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

THE HILLS OF THE SHATEMUC. By the au- 
thor of “The Wide, Wide World.” This is a quiet, 
rural, domestie or family story, of forty-four chapters, 
spread over a few more than five hundred pages. But 
those readers who are in search of beautiful scenery, 
innocent amusement, good sense, honest acquaintances, 
sound moral instruction, and who desire to know how 
they manage their labors, their pleasures, their conver- 
sation, and their household affairs in the country, will 
experience no alarm on account of the formidable bulk 
of this volume, when they reflect that it is from the pen 
of the popular author of ‘* Wide, Wide World.” Price 
$1 26. 


From E. D. Lone, New York, through T. B. Petrer- 
SON, Philadelphia :— 

LORIMER LITTLEGOOD, ESQ. A Young Gentle- 
man who wished to see Life, and saw it accordingly. 
By Frank E. Smedley, Esq., author of “‘ Lewis Arun- 
del,’’ “ Frank Farleigh,” ete. The title of this novel ia 
significant of its contents. The name of the principal 
character fureshadows the nature of his exploits and 
adventures. Yet, of course, Lorimer Littlegood is not 
allbad. He has many redeeming traits, and will intro- 
duce the reader to many of his acquaintances, who are 
really much worse, but to few, if any, who are posi- 
tively much better than himself. It is a story of shifting, 
shuffling life in London, with well-drawn representa- 
tives to enforce the moral lessons which it is evidently 
the intention of the author to convey to the mind of the 
reader. Get the book, and, if unfortunately it should 
be necessary to do so, profit by Lorimer’s experience. 


conclusion in regard to his ability and ingenuity as a é Price $1 00, 
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From Garret & Co., New York, through Lippin- 
coTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MAGDALEN HEPBURN. A Story of the Re- 
By Mrs. Oliphant, author of “ Zaidee,”’ 
This will prove a pleasant and 


formation. 
* Adam Graeme,” etc. 
acceptable volume to those who love to ponder over the 
religious and political disputes which engaged the people 
of Scotland during the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. John Knox, Cardinal Beatoun, and other promi- 
nent religionists of the persecuting and gloomy t.mes, 
figure largely in the development of the plot, and not 


advantageously to their Christian professions. Price 
$1 25. 
HOW TO WOO AND HOW TO WIN. Containing 


Rules for the Etiquette of Courtship, with Directions, 
showing how to win the Favor of the Ladies, how to 
begin and end a Courtship, and how Love-letters should 
be written. Now here is a chance for beginners—just 
the thing for some of our bachelor editorial friends. 
Price 25 cents. 

HOW TO DRESS WITH TASTE. 
Hints upon the Harmony of Colors, the Theory of Con- 
trast, the Complexion, Shape, or Height. Price 25 cents. 

HOW TO BEHAVE; or, the Spirit of Etiquette. 
A complete Guide to Polite Society, for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Containing Rules for Good Behavior at 
the Dinner-Table, in the Parlor, and on the Street; 
with important Hints on Introductions and the Art of 


Containing 


Conversation. Price 25 cents. 

BRIDAL ETIQUETTE. A Sensible Guide to the 
Etiquette and Observance of the Marriage Ceremonies. 
Containing Complete Directions for Bridal Receptions, 
and the necessary Rules for Bridesmaids, Groomsmen, 
Sending Cards, &c. Price 25 cents. 

LIVE AND LEARN; or, a Guide to all who wish to 
Speak and Write correctly. Containing examples of 
One Thousand Mistakes of daily occurrence in Speak- 
ing, Writing, and Pronunciation. An invaluable book 
for every person. Intended as a book of reference for 
the solution of difficulties connected with grammar, 
composition, punctuation, &c. Price 50 cents. 

From Puittirps, Sampson & Co., Boston, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

DRED. A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
In two volumes. This is a handsomely printed work, 
and will doubtless prove otherwise attractive to the 
author’s friends. Price $1 75. 

From WHITTEMORE, NILEs, & HALL, Boston, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

LITTLE SONGS. By Mrs. Follen. Mlustrated with 
above fifty pictures. here are ninety-five of these 
little songs, all of which will contribute to the amuse- 
ment and instruction of little songsters. Price 37 cents. 

From C. G. Henperson & Co., Arch and Fifth 
Streets, Philadelphia. 

THE LIFE OF ROBERT FULTON. One of the 
most distinguished inventors the world has ever pro- 
duced. With interesting Incidents, indicating the cha- 
racter of the man in his youthful days, the dawning of 
genius then displayed; until he embarked in the voyage 
of life, and, by untiring industry, raised himself above 
the buffeting sturms, erected his own illustrious name, 
and secured the highest distinction that mortal man can 
attain—the admiration, honor, and gratitude of nations 
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and posterity. This volume contains a simple record 
of facts, accompanied with copies of Mr. Fulton’s 
Original Drawings and numerous Plates, exhibiting the 
leading incidents and ornaments of his private charac- 
ter; his elevated principles of action; his uncommon 
usefulness and celebrity, and his undying fame. By J. 
Franklin Reigart, author of “ United States Autobio- 
graphy,” “ The Inventors’ and Patentees’ Guide,” etc. 
etc. We have diligently and carefully copied the entire 
title of this popular work. We could have wished, for 
the sake of the author, and for that of his principal 
subject, that his title had been less full and less ful- 
some. It seemed to us, while engaged in the duty of 
extracting it, that the panegyric it contains would have 
come in much better at the death of the untiring in- 
ventor than at the commencement of his life. Fulton 
was indeed a great genius, a great benefactor of the 
world, and a great man in every sense. All this, the 
numerous inventions and works he left on record— 
many of which, however, were not brought to their 
present state of perfection until long after his decease— 
prove him to have been. And it is for this reason that 
we would rather have heard him spoken of in that 
simplicity of style which would have so well accorded 
with the simplicity and independence of his character. 
But, after all, if we are so unfortunate as not to be able 
to appreciate favorably the enthusiasm of Mr. Reigart’s 
eulogiums, we can justly bear witness to the interesting 
nature of his facts and practical and artistical illustra- 
tions, and to the beauties displayed throughout the 
Price $2 50. 

From Ticknor & FriEexps, Boston, through W. P. 
HAZZARD :— 

“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” A Mat- 
ter-of-Fact Romance. By Charles Reade. Author of 
* Christie Johnstone,” “ Peg Woffington,” etc. In two 
volumes. All that we could say of this powerfully 
written romance would probably be anticipated by 
those who have made themselves acquainted with the 
previous works of its author. The foremost and noblest 
character in these volumes is that of Francis Eden, a 
pious minister, and chaplain of an English prison. To 
delineate such a man, and describe the nature of his 
labors and the wretches upon whom those labdrs were 
bestowed, required a deep and intimate knowledge of 
the strength as well as of the weakness of the human 
heart. The Christian, humane, and benevolent efforts 
of this gospel minister in behalf of criminals and out- 
casts will the more readily excite the sympathies of 
the reader, as it is not now thought to be popular to 
introduce such characters into a modern romance. The 
whole work gives evidence that the author himself is a 
man of strong and generous impulses. Price $1 75. 

BOTHWELL. A Poem. In six parts. By W. Ed- 
mondstone Ayton, D. C. L., author of “ Love of the 
Scottish Cavaliers,” “Bon Gaultier’s Ballads,” etc. 
Among our notices for this month will be found a refer- 
ence to a work entitled “‘ Magdalen Hepburn.”’ If the 
reader should happen to be curious to know how greatly 
authors can disagree on the truths of history, they would 
do well to place “* Magdalen Hepburn” by the side of the 
poem of “ Bothwell,” and observe how differently the 
same events and some of the same characters are painted 
in prose and poetry. Without deciding between either 
works on their historical merits, or on the prejudices 
manifested by their authors, we rather prefer the poetry, 
not that we have a particular taste that way, but be- 
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cause it has received the sanction of one of the pub- 
lishers, who is himself a writer, and a judge of metrical 
compositions. Price 75 cents. 


From G. Cours, Sixth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
and H. A. Lentz, Reading :— 

LITTLE KITTY CLOVER AND HER FRIENDS. 
Very pleasant stories and poetry for children, and 
nearly one hundred wood-cuis. 


OF WHAT, HOW, AND WHERE CHAMPAGNE 
IS MADE. The wit and hnowledge of James M. San- 
derson shine through this little work. It is a very 
amusing and at the same time instructive volume, and 
shows great research and untiring industry. 
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WE do not give our usual variety this month. Our 
business friends demand some of our space. As “ Christ- 
mas comes but once a year,” and as that is the season 
most favorable to their business, we are glad to lend a 
helping hand, and as they think that a notice from us 
w of some use to them we give it with pleasure. 





Our DEcEMBER NUMBER.—We promised that we 
would not fall off in our attractions. We would now 
candidly ask our subscribers if we have not fulfilled 
every promise made in our Prospectus. Let them ex- 
amine it and pronounce. We feel very thankful for the 
patronage bestowed upon us by the ladies, and we 
should be very ungrateful not to acknowledge it. They 
save given us this year the largest list we have ever had 
during the whole twenty-seven years we have been pub- 
lishing the Lady’s Bock, and we assure them that no 
effort that untiring industry, a grateful appreciation of 
favors received, and a command of capital, will be 
spared to merit their support for the future. We again 
promise that the Lady’s Book for 1857 shall be superior 
to 1856. Ladies, we wish you all a merry Christmas! 

C.uBBIne.—Our subscribers are aware that now is 
the time that they should be forming their clubs. There 
is always a great rush at the beginning of the year. 
Clubs must be for the Ledy’s Book alone, with one ex- 
ception, and that is ‘ Arthur’s Home Magazine.” One 
or more:of that work can be introduced in a club in 
place of the Lady’s Book, if desired. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they 
may be easily understood. We are often asked to throw 
in an extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as 
our terms are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. 
A shopkeeper would look amazed if a purchaser should 
ask him to throw in an extra yard because she had 
purchased twelve. And yet we are asked to add an 
extra copy because twelve have been ordered. It can- 
not be done. 


THE DecEMBER SiiIpPpeER.—Our November slipper 
was considered very handsome; but surely we may 
be pardoned for saying that the one in this number is 
still prettier; besides, it is National. Can anything 
like these slippers be found in any contemporary, a fifty 
cent slipper pattern, with such a splendid engraving as 
“ The Separation of the Apostles,” a five figure colored 
fashion, one hundred pages of reading, and sixty-seven 
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engravings of all kinds for twenty-five cents? We can 
safely say that no magazine in any country furnishes 
such an abundance for so small a price as is asked for 
the Lady’s Book. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox For 1857.—We ask attention 
to our advertisement for next year. It is impossible for 
us to publish all or one-half that we intend to do, as 
new objects of interest are springing up every day, of 
which we immediately avail ourselves. During this 
year, we have given sundry articles for ladies not pro- 
mised in our prospectus; for instance, the various 
colored slippers: but our subscribers may rest assure 
that nothing shall appear that we consider of interest tv 
the ladies but shall find its place in the Book. Weowe 
this duty to those who have so steadily subscribed and 
upheld us for twenty-seven years; and we should be 
wanting in common gratitude if we did not endeavor te 
make some returns for such steady fidelity. Every 
article that we give shall have one view only—that it 
shall be of interest to our lady subscribers, and tend to 
their instruction or amusement. 

IN GOOD TIME FOR A CHRISTMAS DINNER.—Ladies, 
look at our receipts for making Plum-pudding. There 
you will find receipts fur the rich and the poor; every 
taste may be suited. 


In the way of Fashions, we have WuiTe & Co., 41 
South Second St., where every lady may be suited to her 
taste with Bonnets and Furs. 


C. OAKFORD & Sons have also a most excellent va- 
riety of Furs, and Caps fur children, and Hats for gen- 
tlemen. 


E. W. CARRYL, Chestnut St. near Seventh, has the 
greatest variety of housekeeping articles to be found 
anywhere; such as the patent Nutmeg Rasper, the 
patent Apple Parer, cheap but good Clocks, and every- 
thing that can interest a housekeeper. Besides all these, 
he has the most splendid plated ware we ever saw: 
full sets of Dinner and Tea Service, including full Tea 
Sets, Urns, Castors, Goblets, Pitchers, Butter Dishes, 
Cups, &c., chased with landscapes, wreaths, scrulis, 
and fancy designs, in sets to match throughout. The 
plain and engraved work consists of Forks, Spoons, Pie 
Knives, Crumb Scrapers, Ice Cream Knives, Soup and 
Oyster Ladies, &c. These are also furnished in full sets 
of same pattern. He has also a beautiful assortment 
of plated Trays and Waiters. 


At TYNDALE & MITCHELL’s, in Chestnut St. above 
Seventh, can be found every variety of China-ware— 
Tea and Dinner sets for a few dollars or a few hun- 
dreds; all kinds of ornamented China from all nations 
Statuettes from the manufactory of the celebrated Alder- 
man Copeland of London, and from all other celebrated 
manufacturers. In fact, their large establishment is a 
gallery of fine arts, with its paintings on plates and cups, 
its groups of statuary, its pure Parian, and its endless 
variety of everything. In Europe, you would have to 
visit a dozen stores to find what is contained in this one. 
We recommend a walk through it. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the proprietors are aware that they are 
both enthusiastic lovers of art in its every branch, that 
they have for many years taken pride in collecting the 
most beautiful specimens of foreign art, and that they 
take a peculiar pleasure in exhibiting their coilection to 
any one gifted with appreciative taste, 
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Greorce Fiscner’s Toy-Srore, 294 Chestnut St.— 
At this establishment, the largest and finest specimens 
of toys are to be found. It is the resort “ for things of 
use and things of sport.” Any of our friends desiring 
a small lot for their children for Christmas or New- 
Year’s holidays can address a letter as above, giving 
the age of the children, and Mr. Fischer will pick out 
such toys as will suit, pack them up, and forward them 
at once. Our own citizens know the place too well to 
need any recommendation from us. 


Canryv’s CurnTAIN-STORE, Masonic Hall, Chestnut 
Street.—This celebrated establishment was never better 
supplied with curtain material than at present. Orders 
addressed to Mr. Carryl, giving dimensions of the room, 
color of the material, and the price one wishes to pay, 
will be promptly filled. 

Bropie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York, is the greatest 
establishment in the world for Mantillas, Talmas, &c. 
We would recommend our subscribers, when they visit 
that city, to give him a call. 

HA.v’s “ Journal of Health” says of “‘ Arthur’s Home 
Magazine’ :— 

“We notice that ‘Arthur's Home Magazine’ has a 
* Health Department.’ We trust that page will always 
be wisely filled. Not with symptoms, and duses, and 
hobby-horsical Tom Fooleries about vegetarianism, 
waterism, and the abnegation of nine-tenths of the real 
good things of this life, but with such general physiv- 
logical views as to air, exercise, ventilation, cleanliness, 
&e., as educated practitioners of all countries have 
steadily taught for ages.”’ 

How this magazine has increased in subscription 
since we first knew it. It is the best of the Two Dollar 
magazines. It will always contain a superb steel plate 
and a colored fashion plate. The well-known writer, 
T. 8S. Arthur, is its publisher, and he is too well known 
throughout the States to need any recommendation from 
us. All his writings inculcate truth and morality—we 
club with it. $3 50 will procure the Lady’s Book and 
Arthur’s Home Magazine both one year. 

Our JANUARY number will appear in an entire new 
and superior style of type from the well-known estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Collins & McLeester. The embel- 
lishments of the January number will also be rich and 
rare. 

CAMDEN AND AmBoy RAILROAD.—We have had 
eccasion to pass over this road several times lately, and 
ean bear testimony to the admirable manner in which 
it is conducted, the politeness of the conductors, and 
the good order in general throughout al! its management. 
This road has one great advantage over most roads, and 
that is in having such a man at its head as W. H. 
Gatzmer, Esq. 

“Every LADY HER OWN SHOEMAKER.”—We are 
now able to present to our readers a work that we have 
had more inquiries for than we could find patience to 
answer. “ Every Lady her own Shoemaker”’ is the title 
of the work. It contains six large diagrams, each one 
with several drawings on it explanatory of the various 
parts of the shoe. In fact, it is a complete guide to 
enable every lady to be her own shoemaker. If we 
have as m«ny orders as we have had inquiries, we shall 
sell a very large number, The price is fifty cents. 














WEIGHTS OF MEASURES.—The following table of the 
number of pounds of various articles to a bushel may 
be of intereSt to our readers :— 

Of wheat, sixty pounds. 

Of shelled corn, fifty-six pounds. 

Of corn on the cob, seventy pounds, 

Of rye, fifty-six pounds. 

Of oats, thirty-six pounds. 

Of barley, forty pounds. 

Of potatoes, sixty pounds. 

Of bran, twenty pounds. 

Of clover seed, sixty pounds. 

Of timothy seed, forty-five pounds. 

Of flax seed, torty-five pounds. 

Of hemp seed, forty-four pounds. 

Of buckwheat, fifty-two pounds. 

Of blue grass seed, fourteen pounds. 

Of castor beans, forty-six pounds. 

Of dried peaches, thirty-three pounds, 

Of dried apples, twenty-four pounds. 

Of onions, fifty-seven pounds. 

Of salt, fifty pounds. 

“TI THINK your patterns and fashion plates are supe- 
rior to any I have ever seen, and every inexperienced 
person in such matters should thank you for your in- 
estimable Book. Mrs. S., Va.” 

Peart Carp CASES FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEw- 
Year’s Presents.— We have now a beautiful assort- 
ment of these very pretty and suitable presents—a great 
variety, and at different prices. 

No. 1. Piain or beautifully inlaid with different 


colored shells . ° ° ° ° - $3 00 
No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving 

suitable for a bride . ° . . - 400 
No. 3. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells . ° . ° - 450 


No. 4. Raised medallion cameo head, set round 
with colored pearl . . ° ° - 600 


We assure our readers that the above is a very supe- 
rior assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. 
They are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 

A Paristan EprtTor’s SaAancTuM.—Drawn from the 
imagination, or else they do this kind of thing much 
better in Paris than we do here. We never saw an 
editor’s room in this country that was not rather 
forlorn-looking place. 

“In a large velvet arm-chair, with a table before him, 
sits the editor himself, enveloped in a plain, da k 
dressing-gown. He is not immersed in any prot. 1 
thought, or he may be meditating, for aught we know; 
but his head rests comfortably on the back of his chair, 
whilst he inhales oblivion from all care through the 
amber tube of a perfumed Narghille standing beside 
him. What have we on the table? A large vase full 
of flowers, a pile of tiny oyster shells, an empty bottle 
of chablis, a china dish with pears and oranges, the 
remains of an omelette souffle, a silver coffee pot, thick, 
hot cream, and—could he have foreseen our visit, and 
intended to invite us to breakfast? The table certainly 
is laid for two; and that delicious, easy, low chair, 
with its soft satin, wadded back, is actually placed 
ready for us. How charmingly considerate !”’ 


WE have no agents for whose acts we are responsible. 
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THe Musica Epitor.— 

To the Subscribers of Godey’s Lady’s Book: Having 
contributed original songs throughout the fifty-third 
volume of the Lady’s Book, and fearing a continuance 
might be considered egotistical, a choice collection of 
twenty-four old national songs from England, Ireland, 
and Scotland has been prepared, and will commence 
with the January number, 1857; newly arranged in 
keys to suit all voices, and with original accompani- 
ments within the capacity of ordinary performers. . To 
the musical patrons of the ,Lady’s Book this national 
work will be found a desideratum, inasmuch as the 
songs cannot be found in any other work or publication 
on this continent, being specitically arranged for this 
magazine, consequently the copyright of the proprietor; 
and, when the twenty-four numbers are completed, will 
be uniformly printed on thick paper, and sold as a dis- 
tinct work, forming an elegant selection of popular 
national songs, produced in the most pleasing, at the 
same time scholastic, form. 

The compiling the work, entitled “Trio juncto in 
Uno,” has been a labor of love; as such it is respect- 
fully dedicated to the subscribers of the magazine by 
their grateful servant, 

The Musical Editor, 
Proressor Crovcn. 

Anson G. CuesterR, Esq.—We congratulate the 
people of Syracuse upon having this able writer and 
accomplished gentleman among them. The subscribers 
to the “ Daily Journal’? have reason to.be pleased, for 
they have one of America’s best poets and versatile 
writers to preside over the columns of their favorite 
paper. 


An OLD PROVERB CoNTRADICTED.—Notwithstand- 
ing the proverb that “ poverty is no crime,” yet a man 
without money is invariably set down by the world as 
one devoid of principal. 

Wrat a Comrort!—The “Greenville Courier” 
says: “‘Godey is a great favorite in these parts, not 
only with the ladies, but with the old bachelors. Even 
they derive comfort from the perusal of its literary pages. 
Every husband ought to take it. It is worth twice the 
amount asked for it.” 

INFORMATION WANTED.—A lady asks us for a 

well-tried receipt to prevent the hair from coming out. 
Can any of our subscribers forward us such a receipt? 
®he adds that she has tried many of the quack nos- 
‘rums, and they have not been of any service. 
t PosTtace.—We have received several notices from 
iudmasters that letters to our address remained in 
their office unpaid, and requesting us to send a stamp 
and prepay our letters to them, and get the unpaid 
document. We shall do no such thing, as everybody 
ought to know by this time that payment of letter post- 
age is required from the person who sends the letter. 

Wuat Next?—The “New York Home Journal’’ 
says: *‘ The costly displays of bridal presents at the 
numerous weddings in that city, for a few years back, 
have been hired from extensive jewellers for a reason- 
able amount.’’ 


That information is nothing new. It is often done. 


Many innocents suppose that the silver and other arti- 
cles they see displayed are presents. No such thing! 
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GRECIAN PAINTING AND ANTIQUE PAINTING 68 
Guass.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will 
furnish all the materials and directions. Our numerous 
inquirers will please make application to him. He is 
largely engaged in artists’ materials and the fine arts, 
and we are satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he 
will do as he agrees. We annex hie circular :— 

“The subscriber will furnish for $3 a package of 
twelve mezzotint engravings, and full printed directions 
for Grecian Painting, and a@ new style, originating with 
himself, and equal to the finest copper painting, called 
ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLAss, with a bottle of prepara- 
tion. For $2 more, or $5, he will send the above and 
all paints, brushes, oils, varnishes needed for these arts, 
and other oil painting; receipts for varnish, &c. &c.”’ 

“He has a!so published a new picture, size of plate, 
9 by 11 inches, expressly for Grecian Painting, &c., 
called ‘Les Orphelius.’ The paper, printing, and en- 
graving are thoroughly fitted for it, and the effect and 
finish when completed or painted are fine, and superior 
to canvas painting. It will be sent on receipt of its 
price, $1, by mail, free of postage. 

Address J. E. TiLTon, Salem, Mass.” 

An Eoo 1n A Purau.—To accomplish this seeming 
incredible act requires the following preparation: You 
must take an egg and soak it in vinegar; and in process 
of time its shell will become quite soft, so that it may 
be extended lengthwise without breaking; then insert 
it into the neck of a small bottle, and by pouring cold 
water upon it, it will resume its former figure and 
hardness. This is really a complete curiosity, and 
baffles those who are not in the secret to find out how 
it is accomplished. 





WE shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of 
any kind that our correspondents have tried, and know 
to be good. 


Hone Kone, Cutna.—Last week we received three 
American gold dollars from the above place for one 
year’s subscription to the Lady’s Book. 

TuHose who wish an early copy of our January num- 
ber to show their friends, or for the purpose of getting 
up a club, will please advise us, and it will be sent. 

Will those who address us please be particular and 
direct to Philadelphia? Sometimes letters are directed 
to us at New York; and do not forget to pay the post- 
age, otherwise the letter will not be sent. 

A Suppressep VERSE 1n Gray’s ELEecy.—Rogers 
thought the stanza which Gray threw out of his “* Elegy” 
better than some of the stanzas he retained. Here it 
is, and most people will agree with Rogers :— 

“ There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen are show’rs of violets found ; 

The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 

WE have received many letters relating to “‘ Beauty 
out West,” stating that “ we know of a family exactly 
like the one referred to in your story.”” In one case the 
resemblance was striking, and the family must have 
thought that they sat for the picture. 


LARDNER’s ONE THOUSAND RECEIPTS UPON EVERY 
SupsecT.—We will furnish copies of this celebrated 
work on receipt of twenty-five cents, 
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Raprip Morion.—Of the rapidity with which some 
portions of the machinery employed in the manufacture 
of cotton operate, we may form an idea from the fact 
that the very finest thread which is used in making lace 
is passed through the strong flame of a lamp, which 
burns off the fibres without burning the thread itself. 
The velocity with which the thread moves is so great 
that it cannot be perceived there is any motion at all, 
the line of thread passing off a wheel through the flame 
looking as if it were perfectly at rest. 


Hoops.—There is no more omnipotent goddess than 
Fashion; she reigns undisputed among high and low, 
among rich and poor. Her kingdom is more extensive 
than that of the most powerful potentate of earth. She 
is omnipresent too, it seems, for we find her even with- 
in a prison’s walls. In Mayhew’s work, entitled “‘ The 
Great World of London,” it is stated that in Brixton 
prison, the female convicts cut the ropes from their ham- 
mocks, to give a fullness to their skirts. One enthusi- 
astic votary of the goddess went so far as to fill the bot- 
tom of her dress with coals for the sameobject! This is 
what Sam Weller would call an “ amiable weakness.” 

“ DoLLaAR NewspaPer.’’—On our November cover 
will be found the advertisement of this excellent paper. 
It is the only Dollar paper published, and it would be 
cheap at Two Dollars. 


From extreme pressure of matter we have been com- 
pelled to withdraw the advertisement of our musical 
editor, Mr. Crouch. All orders and remittances ad- 
dressed F. N. Crouch, Post-office, Washington, D. C., 
will meet prompt attention, and five songs returned for 
One Dollar. (See advertisement on cover of August 
number.) 


SusscriBers do not seem to understand that, when 
we receive money for any other publication, we pay the 
money over to that publication. If they miss a number 
of Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they must address the 
publisher of the publication they miss. We have 
nothing to do with it. 

e— 

MAKE A NOTE OF TH1s.—A correspondent, alluding 
to the numerous cases of death from accidental poison- 
ing, adds: “I venture to affirm that there is scarce even 
a cottage in this country that does not contain an in- 
valuable, certain, immediate remedy for such events— 
nothing more than a dessert-spoonful of made mustard, 
mixed in a tumbler of warm water, and drank immedi- 
ately. It acts as an emetic, is always ready, and may 
be used with safety where one is required. By making 
this simple antidote known, you may be the means of 
saving many a fellow-creature from an untimely end.” 

Cuivs and single subscribers are informed that we 
ean always furnish numbers from the beginning of the 
year, and will send to any post-office where the sub- 
seriber may reside. A club of six may be sent to six 
lifferent post-offices. It is not too late now to make 
up clubs. 

THERE seems to be but one opinion by the press, and 
therefore there is no use of our publishing the various 
notices, and that is that Godey’s Lady’s Book is the 
most appropriate present to be fase to a lady, for, let 
her be ever so forgetful of favors, she must be reminded, 
at least tweive times in the year, of the donor. 
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A NOVEL branch of industry is now in operation at 
Stutgardt, namely, the fabrication of corsets, which 
occupies one thousand three hundred persons. The 
manufactory supplies annually three hundred thousand 
corsets, valued at from five hundred thousand to six 
hundred thousand florins. 

“Taxe the Chronicle for the men, and the Lady’s 
Book for the women,” says the Centreville “ Michigan 
Chronicle.” That has always been our text, and in 
starting the clubbing system with the press we had an 
especial eye to that. Always take your own country 
paper; never neglect the man that has come among you 
to establish a newspaper. It will promote the growth 
of your place; enlighten your minds; and make you 
acquainted with what the world is doing. As Shaks- 
peare says: “It is the brief abstract and chronicle of 
the times.” 


CAUTION TO THOSE SENDING Mownery.—lIf tne 
amount is large, procure a draft, if possible; but, if a 
dratt cannot be procured, send the money. Be careful 
in sealing your letter. Do not depend upon tie sealing 
matter on theenvelop. Always use a wafer in addition. 

Tue “ New York Picayune” asks remarks or sugges- 
tions from its readers upon the subject of their paper. 
Here is one from us. It is the most sensible and best 
comic paper published. Czsar Hannibal is a host, and 
the contributors to the Picayune are some of our best 
comic writers. The Nix Nax, a sort of monthly to the 
* Pic,” is admirable. 


A Lesson TO SMOKERS.— 
“ Learn to smoke slow. The other grace is 
To keep your smoke from people’s faces.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

“H. J. O."—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 16th. 

“Mrs. M. T. H.”—Sent patterns 16th. 

“Mrs. M. E. B ’’—Sent shells 16th. 

“Mrs. A. 8S. W.’—Sent pearl card-case 17th. 

“ Miss J. H.”—Sent pearl card-case, &c. 17th. 

“Mrs. W. M. W.”—Sent patterns 17th. 

“ Mrs. J. P. A.”—We cannot well name the price of 
patterns until we know what is wanted and what the 
postage will be. Sent yours 17th. 

“Miss E. H.”—Have handed your letter to Fashion 
Editor. 

* Miss A. L. R.”"—Gentlemen on the right. 

* Mise E. J. J.”—Sent goid pen 18th. 

“ Mrs. J. H. C.”—Sent pearl card-case 18th. 

“M. F. B.”—Go-de; accent on the first syllable. 

“ Mrs. C. C.”"—Sent patterns 19th. 

“ Mrs. G. A. R.”—Sent infant’s patterns 20th. 

* Miss L. O. H.’’—Sent pearl card-case 20th. 

“ Miss E. V. A.’’—Sent hair necklace 20th. 

“ Mrs. M. J. C.”°—Sent hair breastpin and ring 22d. 

“G. W. J.”—Sent hair ring 22d. 

‘ Miss J. M. M.”—Sent hair ring 22d. 

“Mrs. O. V. V."—Sent patterns, &c. 23d, 

“Mrs. H. H. D.”"—With the hostess, 
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“ Mrs. O. F.’’—Sent two card-cases 24th. | 

“Mrs. M. J. K.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’ 
express 24th. 

“Mrs. J. P. J..—Sent bonnet, cloak, caps, &c., by 
Adams’ express 25th. 

“ Miss D. A. L.”—Some are very prudish, and give the 
preference to a lady. 

** Miss J.”—Sent fringe, &c., by mail] 26th. 

“ Miss L. B. W.”—Sent hair bracelet and breastpin 
26th. 

‘“ Mrs. M. H. G.”—Sent patterns 26th. 

“kK. M. H.’’—Sent hair fob chain 26th. 

“ Mrs. S. H. P.”—Sent patterns, &c. 26th. 

“DPD. B. P.”—Sent carved pearl card-case 26th. 

*“ Miss R. P.’’—Sent hair ring 27th. 

“ Miss E. M. M.’’--Sent colored cottons 27th. 

“J.C. B.”"—Sent patterns 27th. 

“Miss A. P.”—Adadress L. Scott & Co., New York, 
for Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“E. L. G.”—Pronounced as if written Go-de; accent, 
on first syllable. 

“8. W. F.”—Sent pearl card-case 3d. 

“FE. D. R.’—Sent patterns anc colored cottons 3d. 

“Mrs. A. E. D.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Wells & 
Fargo’s express 3d. 

‘Miss L. A. P. R.”—Sent smoking cap and hair ring 
3d. 

“* Miss O. L. O.”°—Sent medallion card-case 4th. 

““M. R. D.” Cincinnati.—$2 25, and it must be sent 
by express. 

“Ww. FE. W.”—Sent pearl card-case 4th. 

* Annie.”—We have as much as we can do to answer 
those who favor us with their names and a stamp. 

“ Mrs. G. R.’’—Sent pattern of infant’s hood, &c. 4th. 

“Miss A. A. E.”—Sent Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
hair ornaments, 4th. 

“‘ Miss E. M. S.”.—Sent basque pattefn, &c. 4th. 

“ Miss H. H. E.’’—Sent superior card-case 4th. 

“J, M.”—Sent bonnet, dress patterns, &c. by Adams’ 
express 4th. 

“Miss A. W.’’—Sent gold breastpin 6th. 

“* Miss M. J. C.’°—Sent patterns 6th. 

“Mrs. A. E. J.”"—Sent patterns 6th. 

“ Mrs. E. T. D.’’—Sent patterns 6th. 

“Miss D. McD.”—Sent Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
hair ornaments, 6th. 

“Mrs. E. A. G.”’—Sent “ Ristori’’ 6th. 

** Annie.”—Study, and speak slow. 

“Miss S. A. B.”"—Sent patterns 6th. 

‘* Miss M. J. L.”—Sent patterns 6th. 

“J, E. H.”—Sent patterns 6th. 

“ Mrs. N. W.’’—Sent patterns, &c. 6th. 

“J. M. M.”—Sent hair ring 6th. 

“R. W.”—Sent hair ring, &c. 6th. 

“Miss J. E. L.”—Sent hair breastpin 6th. 

“ L. G. C.”—Sent hair cross 6th. 

“WwW. P. K.”—Sent hair rings 6th. 

“Mrs. W. A.”’—Sent pearl card-case 7th. 

* Mies M. G.”—Sent hair and gold rings, &c. 7th. 

‘Mrs. S. C ’—Sent articles 7th. 

“Mrs. M. E. A.’’—Sent basque and apron patterns, 
&e. 7th. 

“Mrs. F. A. P.""—Sent hair necklace, bracelet, and 
pin 7th. 

“ A.B. B.”—Sent patterns 8th. 

“S$. M.”—Sent pearl card-case to M. O. M. 8th. 

‘Mrs. A. G.”—Sent patterns 8th. 

“ Mrs. C. H.”—Sent patterns 8th. 
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“L. P.”"—Sent patterns 9th. 

“ A. R. H.”—Optional entirely. Some ladies prefer 
the gentlemen on one side, some the other. Yes, quite 
proper. 

“ Mise E. L.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns 9th. 

“Mrs. H. K. J.”.—Sent patterns 10th. 

* Mrs. R. M. S.”’—Sent patterns 11th. 

“ Miss J. E. L.’’—Sent stamped collars, &c. 13th. 

“M. C. P.”—Sent patterns 13th. 

“M. E. B.’’—Sent patterns 13th. 

“M. E. K.”—Sent patterns 13th. 


Centre-Cable Gossip. — 











NEW JUVENILES FOR THOSE IN SEARCH OF 
HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS. 


Amone the earliest issued, we note especially “‘ Bread 
upon the Waters,’”? by Mrs. Bradley, who has so ably 
filled the fireside corner of ‘‘ The Schoolfellow,” a chil- 
dren’s magazine we have had frequent occasion to 
commend. 

“Bread upon the Waters” is one of the gift publica- 
tions of the Protestant Episcopal Society in New York, 
who issued the “ Helen Morton Series,” by Cousin Alice, 
and it is produced in much the same style of print, 
paper, and illustrations. The story itSelf is full of 
simple pathos, deep, religious, childlike faith and trust ; 
and we commend it to any mother selecting a gift for 
her children. 

The Appletons have, as a Christmas volume, “ Dou- 
glass Farm,’ by the same author, written a twelve- 
month later, and affording still more scope in the 
portrayal of character and incident. It is a book for 
brothers and sisters, ay, and for parents too, illus- 
trating alike the divine maxims “ Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good,’? and “ Fathers, 
provoke not your ehildren to wrath,” in the develop- 
ment of a charming tale of household life in Virginia. 
We regard Mrs. Bradley as one of the very best among 
the new writers for the juveniles. 

Cousin Alice has no new “ Home Book” this season, 
choosing to give place to Mrs. Bradley, whose volumes 
she introduces and commends to her own circle of 
readers. 

**Sedgemoor,’? by Mrs. William Manners, whose 
* Stories on the Lord’s Prayer,” and “ How to behave 
at Home and Abroad,’’ make her name widely familiar 
to the little people and their mammas, is quite out of 
the common course, and valuable, apart from the inte- 
rest of the story, for the immense amount of biographi- 
cal information pleasantly conveyed in the fireside 
talks of “Sedgemoor Library.”? Mrs. Manners is per- 
fectly at home on her subject, and the sprightly dialogue 
does not flag for an instant. As some one says of her, 
“she not only is wondrous wise, but knows how to post 
other people.”’ 

It is not generally known that the three ladies men- 
tioned above, Mrs. Pradley, Mrs. Manners, and Mrs. 
Neal, have the near claim of sisterhood—a remarkable 
instance of literary taste and sympathy in one family. 

PROTECTING PLANTS. 

THERE are, perhaps, few subjects connected with 
flower-gardens less clearly understood than the protec- 
tion of plants in the winter. The general idea seems to 
be to cover the plants closely, and to deprive them of 
every vestige of sun and air, as soon as the air feels 
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chill, and there appears the slightest danger of frost. 
But this is by no means a good plan, as the plants are 
in quite as much danger of being destroyed by damp as 
by frost; and wooding plants should especially be al- 
lowed plenty of sun and air as long as possible, to 
ripen and harden their wood. It is, indeed, only when 
the plant is in a succulent or growing state that it is in 
danger of being destroyed by frost; and consequently 
spring frosts are much more dangerous than the same 
degree of frost in autumn, as in spring the plants are 
more or less in a growing state, while in autumn they 
are more or less in a state of repose. The reason of 
this difference is that when plants are growing the sap 
is in a rapid motion and watery, whereas in autumn it 
is much thicker and of a more glutinous texture; con- 
sequently, in spring the sap freezes as readily as if it 
were pure water, and it bursts the veins of the plants 
just as frozen water, by its expansion, cracks a glass 
bottle; whereas, honey, oil, and other glutinous matters 
do not freeze so readily as water, and when they do 
their particles do not expand in the same proportion or 
with the same rapidity. 

With regard to damp, the case is quite different; the 
sluggish circulation of the sap inclines the plants toa 
state of inactivity and incipient decay, and conse- 
quently covering them during the autumnal munths, by 
keeping the damp about them, increases this tendency 
to decay; and, if the moisture is not carried off in some 
manner, the leaves and young stems rot as they would 
if thrown into water, and the whole plant becomes se 
weakened that it very rarely survives. 

The evil effects of damp explain many apparent 
mysteries as to the uncertain manner in which plants 
suffer from the frost, as sometimes certain species will 
live in bleak, exposed situations, where the cold is 
really intense, while other plants of the same kinds 
will be killed in warm and sheltered valleys, where the 
thermometer stands much higher. 

Another very important difference between plants of 
the same kind, as regards their hardiness, arises from 
the degree of ripeness which has been attained by their 
wood. When a branch first begins to expand in spring, 
it is herbaceous and succulent—that is, it is as green 
and brittle as the stem of any animal plant; but after 
midsummer the young branch becomes hard and tough, 
and, if the season be warm and dry, it gradually takes 
the appearance and color of the old wood. Later in 
the season, the leaves fall, and the wood becomes still 
more hard and dry; so that, when winter comes, the 
young wood has become sufficiently firm and torpid to 
resist any amount of cold it may be exposed to. 

The above remarks will explain how it is that so 
many plans for proteeting plants, which appear excel- 
lent in theory, fail in practice. Some years ago, some 
very elegant covers of basket-work were tried at the 
Horticultural Society's garden at Chiswick, but they 
failed; as, though they were quite efficacious in exclud- 
ing the frost, the plants were killed Sy the damp. 

The only sure way of preserving half-hardy herba- 
ceous plants during the winter is to cut the stems down 
to the ground as soon as the leaves are touched by the 
frost, which will be known by their appearing black- 
ened. The roots may afterwards be taken up if they 
are tuberous or bulbous, and kept in a dry place during 
the winter, to be replanted in spring; or they may be 
covered over with dead leaves or straw laid on lightly. 
It must be remembered that ihe frost very rarely goes 
deeper than four inches into the ground, and that, in 
the hardest winter in this country, it has never been 





known to be deeper than ten inches. Below the depth 
to which the frost penetrates, the ground is as warm in 
winter as if is in summer; and, consequently, if the 
ground can be covered to a sufficient depth with a 
warm, light covering, sufficiently porous to admit of 
the evaporation of the damp, no frost can injure the 
roots buried in it. This is the reason that plants will 
live in the Alpine regions, where they are covered with 
snow all the winter, though the same kind of plants are 
killed in the comparatively mild climate of England. 

With regard to half-hardy shrubs, the best plan is to 
ripen the wood as much as possible by exposing it to the 
sun and air, and cutting away any plants that may 
throw too much shade. The roots may also be mulched 
—that is, covered with dead leaves, loose litter, or straw, 
which may be drawn up round the collar of the plant— 
that is, the part between the roots and the stem. In 
this manner very tender plants will bear a good deal of 
autumnal frost; and, though the points of their young 
branches may be killed, these may be cut off in the 
spring, and the plant will be very little injured. 


A WEDDING OUTFIT. 


PERHAPS some among our many friends who are just 
now superintending this important purchase for them- 
selves may feel interested in a list of what is considered 
indispensable under similar circumstances in Japan. 

To commence with the wardrobe. There is first a 
white wedding-dress, embroidered with gold or silver; 
four other dresses—one with a red, a second with a 
black ground, one plain white, a fourth plain yellow; 
a@ number of gowns, both lined and single, and all the 
other requisites of a wardrobe, as girdles, bathing- 
gowns, under-robes, both fine and coarse, a thick 
furred robe for a bed-gown; a mattress, bedclothes, 
pillows, gloves, ‘carpets, bed-curtains; a silk cap; a 
furred cotton cap; long and short towels; a cloak; a 
covering for a norimon; a bag with a mixture of bran, 
wheat, and dried herbs, to be used in washing the face; 
also, a bag of toothpicks, some skeins of thin twine, 
made of twisted paper, for tying up the hair; a small 
hand-mirror; a little box of medicines ; a small packet 
of the best columbac, for painting the lips; several 
kinds of paper for doing up packages; also, paper for 
writing letters; a kollo (a kind of harp); a samsi (a 
sort of guitar); a small chest for holding paper; an 
inkhorn; a pin-cushion; several sorts of needles; a 
box of combs; a mirror with its stand; a mixture for 
blacking the teeth (the distinguishing mark of married 
women in Japan, some blacking them the moment they 
are married); curling-tongs for the hair; scissors; a 
letter-case; a case of razors; several small boxes, 
varnished or made of ozier; dusters; a case of articles 
for dressing the hair; an jron for smoothing linen; a 
tub with handles; a small dagger, with a white sheath, 
in a little bag (thought to drive away evil spirits and to 
preserve from infectious exhalations—a quality ascribed 
also to the swords worn by the men); complimentary 
cards, made of paper, variously colored, and gilt or 
silvered at the ends to tie round presents; nosi, a spe- 
cies of edible sea-weed, of which small pieces are 
attached to every congratulatory present; silk thread; 
a small tub to hold flax; several slender bamboos, 
used in hanging out clothes to dry; circular fans; com- 
mon fans; fire tureens; and—what certainly ought to 
form a part of the bridal outfit of our city belles—a 
small bench for supporting the elbows when the owner 
has nothing todo! Several books are also added. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Mr. J. H. Esq.,” of Chestnut grove.—To the ques- 
tion “‘ Whose manufacture do you recommend? I wish 
to give my daughter a really good piano at New- Year’s,” 
we answer, without doubt, Boardman & Gray’s, Al- 
bany. The young lady will probably wish an elegant 
case, brilliant tone, and all modern improvements. “We 
know how that is. She does not wish any unfavorable 
comparisons drawn between her own and some favorite 
friend’s, whose father has just been similarly generous. 

In all these requisites, Boardman & Gray are sure to 
give satisfaction. We will give the desired explanation 
of their corrugated sounding-bvard soon. The effect is 
that of a grand piano. Order one by all means. 

“ MapELINE.”—For new mourning jewelry, see the 
“ Chitchat” for January; it is crowded out the present 
month. 

“Mass L.”—The simplest arrangements of “ Rigo- 
letto”’ and “Ii Trovatore’” are by James Bellak. We 
ean send them by mail. 

“ANTOINETTE S.” of Lemon Hill, Alabama.—Black 
lace fichus or capes ere very much worn with a low 
corsage, and are extremely becoming to a fair com- 
plexion. They are mostly of thulle and black velvet, 
with some pretty edge. 

“ Murs. J...— We gave the receipts in September num- 
ber. Please refer, and save us the trouble of repetition. 

“ MARGIE.’’—We would not advise you to try, even. 
% First effurts” can only be given away. 

“Mrs. S. E. B.’—We have already answered a part 
of your question in our “ Centre-Table Gossip.”? For 
older boys we refer you to “‘ The Star and the Cloud,” 
one of the most popular of Derby’s publications the past 
season. “The Long Look Ahead” by the same authoF 
phould not be set aside because time has passed since 
its-pyblication, There is scarcely a more unpretending 
‘writer, as to style and incident, than James S. Roe, or 
one that has made a more rapid advance since his first 
publifhed volume, which we characterized as diffuse 
and ude, People who fancy “ Household Mysteries” 
er “Juno Clifford’ might lay it aside with the first ten 
pages; and those whose tastes are formed to appreciate 
the exquisite finish of “ Zaidee” and the “ Athelings,” 
or the pathos and passion of “John Halifax” and the 
“ Head of the Family,” or the high religious tone of 
“ Miss Yonge” and “‘ Miss Seweil,’’ have done the same. 
But they are disposed to forget that there is an immense 
class of readers to whom “The Long Look Ahead” 
would appeal. with twice the force; women and men, 
too, of suund practical good sense, simple habits of life, 
untrained imaginations, and warm home affections, 
those we sre accustomed to hear called ‘the bone and 
sinew” of the country, co whom we look for freshness 
and activity in social life and influence, and to these 
we commend what Mr. Roe has Written for them. 

Of the more elegant gift-books, we notice English 
copies of “Herbert,” “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
and “The Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner,” exquisitely 
illustrated by Briket Foster and others, in the style of 
“ Gray’s Blegy,’’ “The Pleasures of Hope,” etc. 
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NOTICE, TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
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the Editres: of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire’it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for: dresses, jewelry, envelops, hair-work, worst- 
eds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed io the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Cana] Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be 
taken back. When the goods are sent, the transaction 
must be considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE 

FOR DECEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of black silk, the skirt in five 
flounces, pinked in a tasteful pattern. The waist and 
sleeves, which are quite plain, are quadrilled by a velvet 
ribbon, an inch in width. Handsome collar and sleeves 
of lace. Bonnet of drab-colored therry velvet, trimmed 
with black lace, and brightened by scarlet knots of rib- 
bon inside the brim, and broad strings of the same color. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress of blue cashmere. Mantle of 
drab cloth, handsomely embroidered, and fastened by 
loops and fancy buttons across the front. Bonnet of 
white silk, blonde, and ribbon. Straw-colored gloves. 

Fig. 3,—Evening-dress of white satin. Double skirt, 
trimmed by a broad band of ostrich plumes, laid on flat; 
the same edges the berthécape. Hair quite simple, with 
curled plumes, and confined by a rope of pearls. Pearl 
necklace. This is the richest evening-dress brought out 
this season, and remarkable for its novelty and simple 
elegance. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner-dress—robe of blossom-colored silk, 
chinée, with a pattern in deep rose-color and black; the 
flounces finished by a neat scallop; bretelles, terminat- 
ing in bows at the waist, which has a flounce instead of 
a basque. Headdress of blonde. Rich lace collar and 
sleeves. 

Juvenile Figure.— Dress of pink cashmere, the skirt in 
three flounces, trimmed by a pink ribbon coursed by black 
satin bars; bretelles, terminating in a ribbon bow with 
flowing ends. Simple bonnet of white satin, with a 
thulle cap inside the brim. Boots of gray cashmere, 


CLOAKS AND MANTLES. 
(See page 484.) 

The Marian.—One of the numerous graceful travelling 
wraps so fashionable the present season. It is of gray 
cloth, with three rows of velvet ribbon, a medium width, 
and a fringe of mixed gray and white. It buttons over 
at the throat from left to right, and is especially suited 
to invalids. 
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The Braganza.—A velvet mantle for a carriage or 
visiting dress. It has something of the shawl shape, 
forming a point in front, but rounding to the figure at 
the back. The trimming is a deep figured velvet plush, 
and bruad lace flounce; the same forms a yoke or collar 
at the throat—the lace being narrower, however. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Tue children, according to promise, come under our 
consideration the present month; and of course we 
take Genin’s Bazaar as authority in all cases where style 
and novelty are concerned, Bradbrook’s, nearly oppo- 
site Stewart’s, is the second place in,extent and variety 
in New York; and Mrs. Suplee, as our readers will 
remember, has in Philadelphia the principal establish- 
ment of the same description. 

At these places a whole family of juveniles can be 
equipped at short notice, commencing with the baby in 
cambrie and valenciennes, and at Genin’s ending with 
the schoolboy old enough to teaze his sisters and ruin 
his father in patent-leather boots. To begin with the 
youngest member of the family, the first wardrobe dif- 
fers little from that already described in past seasons ; 
but we repeat the list for the convenience of those or- 
dering a whole set. It is from the “ Nursery Basket” 
published by the Appletons :— 

Eight cambric shirts, four knit worsted shirts, four 
flannel bands, three night petticoats, four flannel skirts, 
four white cambric, eight dresses, six slips, six night 
dresses, six bib aprons, six pair of socks—two sizes, 
two blankets, four colored flannel sacks, one duuble or 
flannel wrapper, one cap, ont cloak. 

The caps are of embroidered muslin or linen cambric, 
lined with soft Florence or Marcelline silk, white, pink, 
blue, or straw-color. These are intended for out-of- 
door wear; and some have a double lining with half 
the thickness of jeweller’s cotton batting laid between 
for the sake of warmth. Others prefer to tie a hood of 
very light knit zephyr over the cap, leaving the border 
to shade the little face. The cloaks are not quite as 
long as in past seasons. They are usually of plain- 
colored merino, or cashmere, white, or a delicate stune, 
pearl, or fawn color, handsomely lined and quilted. At 
one time, silk embroidery was thought indispensable. 
Velvet, satin, and mixed galloons are now employed; 
and we have seen some with a deep band of plush sur- 
rounding the entire cape and cloak. 

For children in short clothes the capes and cloaks of 
fleecy Shetland wool are beautiful, warm, and suitable. 
They are knit, crocheted, and woven extremely light, 
and may be washed with ease. They come in all colors, 
and cost from one dollar to twice. that amount. The 
crocheted worsted hoods, shaded in biue, pink, crimson, 
and scarlet, and brightened by narrow satin ribbon of 
the same shades, drawn through the large eyelets or 
loops, will be found very serviceable as well as pretty. 
They also have a light thickness of cotton in the Mar- 
celline lining, and cost from one dollar to a dollar and 
fifty cents, according to the size. 

Dress hats for little girls are more and more orna- 
mented—quite too close an imitation of the finery of 
their grown-up sisters, and costing exorbitantly. The 
plainest are three dollars; from that to six dollars, 
which, a little time ago, was considered a sufficient sum 
for mamma to pay for her own. The materials are 
velvet, satin, silk, feathers, blonde, and Tom Ponce 





ribbons, in rosettes, bands, and streamers of all de- 
scription. 

In beaver hats for young gentlemen of the same age, 
the brown and maroon of the past season have given 
place to a dark rich shade of green—“ Lincoln green,” it 
is called—the plumes, strings, velvet binding of the 
rims all of the same shade. The price just equals that 
of the bonnets in the opposite department; and are 
outgrown in one season. 

Children under three, whether girls or boys, have 
much the same dress and cloak materials. These are 
Lupin’s merinos, which many people think economical 
in the end, as they can be turned or dyed. They are in 
every shade and variety of color. Crimsons, scarlets, 
maroon, purple, and blue, among the darker shades, are 
most worn for children; among the lighter hues, pink, 
rose-color, apple-green, pale-blue, and maize, or corn- 
color. Plain cashmeres in the same shades are a little 
lighter and finer, but cannot be turned; and mousse- 
lines de laine, all wool, are well suited to the transition 
periods between cold and warm weather. There are 
also mousselines with a mixture of cotton, costing one- 
half less, in polka spots or pretty chintz figures, which 
look extremely well, and wear nearly as long. For real 
use we recommend the plaid cashmeres, some of them 
being almost as handsome as poplins in the deepest and 
richest or the most delicate shades. Those alternating 
with checks of white or black are the most striking. 
They wash like chintz, and always have a bright, clear 
look. The plaid flannels for outsidé coats and cloaks 
look much the same, but are heavier and more durable. 
They are the favorite material for that purpose, and are 

» usually trimmed with rows of velvet ribbon or galluon, 
either silk or worsted, of the prevailing color. 

Poplins are certainly the handsomest of all materials 
used for children, but they are also the most costly. 
Plain merinos and cashmeres are frequently trimmed 
with crosswise bands of plaid, poplin, or Valencia, in 
high colors. 

Boys over three years of age usually exchange frocks 
for loose sacks, buttoning on the shoulder, witha ful- 
ness under the arm, cut crosswise of the material, 
which has an excellent effect, particularly in plaids. 
With this a belt, either of patent-leather or silk elastic, 
three or four inches wide, and fastened by a pretty 
clasp. The elastic may be bought in lengths, and the 
clasp separate. There is an infinite variety in color 
and clasp of these belts the present season, they are so 
much in vogue for ladies’ morning sacks and dressing- 
gowns. Any dress can be matched; but for children, 
boys especially, we prefer plain black. 

Most boys are kept in birdseye or Holland aprons of 
sack form until they are five or six years old. If the 
belt is worn over these, they are very neat and comfort- 
able-looking. Little girls have crossbarred muslin, fine 
birdseye and Marseilles aprons of many different pat- 
terns, all of which may be had from Madam Demorest, 
Broadway, or Mrs. Suplee, Chestnut Street. For winter, 
a plain waist, with a short, full skirt set on with a cord 
or belt of insertion, is the warmest and. most service- 
able. The shoulders have a slope from one to three 
inches long, that is, according as it is Wished high or 
low; and the sleeves, if long, are moderately wide, and 
finished by a hem and edge, or gathered into a band as 
desired. Black silk aprons made in this way are ex- 
tremely convenient, and may be made to have a pretty 
baby look in spite of the grave material. 
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